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THE MECHANISM AND LIMITS OF HUMAN ASSOCIA- 
TION: THE FOUNDATIONS OF A SOCIOLOGY 
OF PEACE 


JACQUES NOVICOW 
Former Vice-President of the International Institute of Sociology; Author of War 
and Its Pretended Benefits, Conflicts between Human Societies and Their Successive 
Phases, A Criticism of Social Darwinism, Social Consciousness and Will, etc. 
Translated by SopH1a Herscu Oris 
With a Prefatory Note By 


CHARLES A. ELLwWoop 
University of Missouri 


Jacques Novicow (the Russian form of his name was Yakov Aleksan- 
drovich Novicov) was born in Odessa, Russia, in 1849. His father was a 
wealthy manufacturer of cordage, a business which Novicow also carried on 
during the greater part of his life. He traveled widely, spending much of his 
time in France and publishing most of his books in the French language. He 
early became interested in social questions and identified himself with the 
liberal movement in Russia; but it was not until 1893 that he published his 
first notable book, Les Luttes entre les sociétés humaines et leurs phases successives. 
This work went through several editions and has remained Novicow’s best- 
known book. But Novicow produced in rapid succession a number of other 
remarkable sociological studies based upon the leading ideas of his first work. 
Among these may be mentioned La Guerre et ses prétendus bienfaits (1894), 
Conscience et volonté sociales (1896), La Justice et Vexpansion de la vie (1905), 
La Critique du Darwinism social (1910). He was one of the first members of 
the International Institute of Sociology and was at one time its vice-president. 
He died on May 21, 1912. 
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The book here translated was among the last which Novicow produced. 
It was written in 1911, and published in 1912 as a number of the Bibliothégque 
Sociologique Internationale. In many ways it is the ripest of his works. It 
deserves to rank as a sociological classic, and, I believe, will soon come to be 
universally recognized as such. In the simplest language it sets forth some 
of the most fundamental truths of sociology and social ethics, principles of 
human living together which the world just now sadly needs to recognize. 
Many others had stated these principles before Novicow, but no one has given 
them a clearer statement or a more convincing demonstration. 

Certain criticisms may, of course, be made of the book; but they do not 
detract from its fundamental value. Thus Novicow was a utilitarian in 
ethics; but his ‘hedonism’ may be entirely eliminated without affecting his 
argument in any wise. A more serious error occurs when he calls his system 
of “‘mutualism” by the name of “individualism” and speaks of socialism as 
though it were all of a revolutionary character. A book which finds the 
essence of normal social life to consist in the mutual exchange by individuals, 
classes, and nations, of goods, services, and sacrifices, can scarcely be said to 
advocate “individualism” as that term is ordinarily understood. It is rather 
a primer in human solidarity. CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


DIFFICULTY OF UNDERSTANDING THE REAL ESSENCE OF 
ASSOCIATION 

We live in the midst of human association, yet few, either lay- 
men or professional sociologists, understand its mechanism. 

There is a strange contrast between the natural and the social 
sciences. We use in vain microscopes of the latest invention and 
of the highest power and are unable still to discover the atoms 
that in numberless combinations and variety of movements con- 
stitute chemical bodies. In the same way, no matter what kind 
of an instrument we may use to aid the eye, probably we shall never 
see how the vibrations of the protoplasm in the brain are converted 
into thoughts. Above us the stars are whirled in space in vertigi- 
nous vortices, but we are not gifted with the power to see the 
mysterious ether that is undoubtedly the cause of their behavior. 
So in every field of natural science, as we plunge into the realms of 
the infinitely little or the infinitely remote, the phenomena we are 
studying vanish from our sight in an oppressive darkness where 
nothing can be seen or understood. 

Such is not the case with social phenomena, which are never 
of microscopic dimensions, which can be seen always with the 
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naked eye. One can study them directly, without difficulty 
and without instruments. The field of sociology does not lie 
in the realm of the infinitely little and in darkness, but in a 
region where it is possible to observe facts, in a region where 
there is full light. 

But in spite of these contrasts, so unfavorable to the natural 
sciences, those who study them can give more accurate accounts 
of the actual essence of the phenomena they are investigating than 
can the sociologists. The fields of astronomy, physics, and chem- 
istry are extensive; that of sociology is limited, yet these sciences 
are more advanced than sociology. 

The reason that sociology is still in an embryonic stage is 
because a great number of social phenomena have not yet been 
observed at all. If they could all be studied accurately, sociology 
would become an exact science. 

Now when one fails to see an object that is perfectly visible, 
the chances are that he is not taking the trouble to see it. And as 
long as this carelessness or lack of attention exists, the object that 
is not observed is exactly in the same situation as the object that 
is actually invisible. It comes to the same thing whether we fail 
to see a fact because it occurs in the realm of the infinitely little, 
and is therefore inaccessible, or whether we do not take the trouble 
to see it; in either case that fact is unobserved, hence mysterious 
and incomprehensible. 

In the physical world the realm of the invisible is becoming 
smaller and smaller as a result of man’s discovery of the microscope 
and his improvements of it. 

Something analogous to the invention of the microscope has 
occurred in the realm of the social sciences. New methods have 
been invented which rid us of our carelessness and which permit 
us to observe that multitude of small facts which, when woven 
together, constitute the warp of our social life. Modern sociology, 
then, if we may thus express it, penetrates into the realm of the 
microscopic. It studies the millions of phenomena which occur 
every minute before our eyes, but which have hitherto escaped all 
scientific investigation, just because of the frequency of their 
occurrence. 
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In proportion as our methods are improving the realm of the 
invisible in sociology is diminishing, just as it decreased in the field 
of the natural sciences with the improvement of the microscope.’ 

An understanding of the actual essence of association is of 
great importance for our welfare, for therein lies the solution of 
problems that are agitating our generation so much and that have 
agitated preceding generations. If it were possible to understand 
the mechanism of human association scientifically, we would have 
neither international anarchy nor socialism. There would result 
a federation of the human species and a closer union of capital 
and labor within the state. Human societies would then enter a 
period of sane development, where the demand for labor would 
constantly exceed the supply. Social problems would be limited 
to the sick and the defective. Having thus become stronger, 
societies would then be able to fight successfully against these 
morbid elements found in their midst. Archimedes claimed that 
he could hold up the earth on one point of support. One could say, 
likewise, that poverty could be abolished if the mechanism of 
human association were properly understood. 


Il. EXCHANGE THE FUNDAMENTAL PHENOMENON OF 
ASSOCIATION 


Exchange is the essential phenomenon of association. This is a 
truth that appears very commonplace, a mere trifle, and yet at 
present it is greatly misunderstood by a majority of the people. 
Some believe that we can have association without exchange; 
others think that we can have exchange without association. The 
social bond is created by exchange. If that is absent we have no 
association. A bank of oysters does not make a society, because 
there is no exchange between the individuals composing it, though 
they are packed close together. In order that we may understand 
the real mechanism of human association we must carefully analyze 
this complex phenomenon, which we call exchange, and study it in 
all of its various manifestations. 

tT have used this instrument quite extensively as a symbol. It goes without say- 


ing that just as in the realm of the natural sciences the scientific point of view has 
enabled us to investigate a number of facts formerly neglected. 
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In a general way exchange presents the following combina- 
tions: 


Exchange of commodities for commodities Commerce 
Exchange of commodities for modifications of the ) 

external environment 
Exchange of commodities for physiological states } ............... Services 
Exchange of commodities for psychological states 
Exchange of psychical states for psychical states 


I have enumerated above the most important classes, but it 
goes without saying that others exist. 

Exchange of commodities constitutes commerce, which is such 
a well-known activity that it is useless to speak of it here. All 
other exchanges come in the class of service. The facts in this 
class are very complex, so that they must be analyzed very care- 
fully in order to be understood. Exchange of commodities for 
economic betterment is exemplified in the payment of wages for 
manual labor. The entrepreneur gives certain commodities (food, 
clothing, etc.)' and receives in exchange a modification of the 
physical environment. As a matter of fact all economic and indus- 
trial production can be reduced to a change of environment. The 
man who digs a ditch for a railroad changes the environment. 
The weaver who weaves a piece of cloth modifies the environment, 
because the act of weaving cloth involves the changing of the 
position of the thread. The exchange of commodities for a change 
of position involves a series of changes. The traveler gives some- 
thing, a sum of money usually, for being conveyed from one place 
to another. 

Exchange of a commodity for a physiological state is effected, 
for example, when we pay a surgeon for replacing a dislocated 
limb, or a doctor for curing a disease, or a masseur for massaging 
the skin. 

The exchange of commodities for psychical states includes a 
large class of pedagogical and artistic transactions: the money we 
pay for a lecture, for a lesson, to hear an artist, to see a picture, etc. 

* He does not give them directly, but indirectly in the form of a certain sum of 


money, but everyone knows that it comes to the same thing in spite of the circuit the 
money makes. 
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It is an extremely long series. The sum of these exchanges brings 
about mental changes. The brain of a man who has pursued a 
certain course of studies is no longer exactly what it was; it con- 
tains more knowledge. Neither is our soul the same after we have 
heard a symphony. And besides the immense exchange of com- 
modities for service there goes on an exchange of service for service. 
For example, a man may exchange lessons for medical treatment. 
Here I might point out a fact the importance of which we shall have 
occasion to appreciate later. It is that certain mental exchanges 
can take place at a distance without direct contact between the 
participants. 

There are then three main kinds of exchange: exchange of 
commodities for commodities, of commodities for service, and of 
service for service. Man cannot create matter; he can at best 
only modify it according to his needs. What does it mean when 
Peter gives Paul two loaves of bread in exchange for the latter’s 
digging a ditch two cubic meters in size? The production of the 
two loaves of bread involves a series of external changes, such as 
the sowing and grinding of wheat and the baking of bread. The 
production of bread is then the result of a series of activities. Now 
Peter exchanges one series of activities (production of bread) for 
another (digging the ditch). But since activities placed at the 
disposal of another man are service, these men really exchange 
services, some of which are in the form of commodities. Now 
since the social bond can only be established through exchange, we 
can see that the social bond really reduces itself to reciprocity of 
services. But let us push our analysis still further, that we may 
get to the very bottom of the phenomenon. 

What really happened when Peter gave Paul two loaves of 
bread and when Paul dug a ditch for Peter? Simply this, that 
Peter enabled Paul to derive a certain amount of enjoyment—that 
which he had in eating the bread—and that he himself got a certain 
amount of enjoyment from Paul—the fatigue that Paul spared 
him in digging the ditch. All exchange comes back, finally, to 
that of enjoyments. For enjoyment is, in fact, the main condition 
of life. If a living creature is subjected to suffering exceeding a 
certain reasonable limit it dies. On the other hand, the more 
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enjoyment a human being has, the more intense his life, the more 
alive does he become, if we may thus express it. Life is then 
enjoyment; but enjoyment comes from exchange, since life itself 
comes from exchange. This conclusion is perfectly correct from 
all points of view, as I shall try to show in the following section. 
Here I shall simply restate the important fact that social life being 
impossible without exchange, society and exchange are, from a 
certain point of view, synonymous terms. 

I might point out here another important fact that plays a 
considerable part in the formation of societies, namely, that 
traveling from place to place is also a form of exchange, first, 
of course, from a material point of view. When an American 
disembarks at Havre and boards the train to Paris, he gives a 
commodity, his money, for a service, the transportation. Conse- 
quently so long as the American is in Paris he exchanges 
commodities for commodities, such as for the food he obtains in 
the restaurants, or for clothing. Nobody could live in a foreign 
country without consuming, hence without exchanging. 

The exchanges that take place between the natives of a country 
and the travelers who come there usually escape our notice. When 
the French send a cargo of sardines to the United States, that cargo 
passes through the custom-house and its admittance affects the 
social consciousness, but the exchange effected when American 
tourists eat a cargo of sardines in small quantities in the French 
restaurants passes unnoticed. 

The exchanges of commodities for commodities or of com- 
modities for service are always visibly connected with the objects 
involved; they are effected in full light. It is not the same, how- 
ever, with exchange of services for services, especially those of a 
mental order. A professor living in London may write a letter to 
one in Buenos Aires imparting some very useful information. 
Exactly the same result is obtained by sending a book. The letter 
and the book are material objects, but they are, if I may so put it, 
of a materiality reduced to a minimum. Even more so is that of 
thoughts transmitted through the telegraph with or without the 
wire. The psychical phenomenon is evident in that case. The 
material exchange (letters, books, telegrams) cannot be seen, so to 
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speak. The social bond can therefore be formed at great distances 
almost without any visible material contact. 

Now one last remark. Man comes in contact with the environ- 
ment through his nervous system. All impressions from the outer 
world are first of all sensations, then they change into images and 
ideas. All exchange terminates, in the last analysis, in a psychic 
phenomenon, in a certain group of ideas in the brain, or in a certain 
condition of the mind, if we wish to generalize still further. All of 
man’s activities affecting his environment are, in turn, the result of 
a certain condition of the brain. If a man is thinking of freezing 
the foodstuffs of the Argentines, for instance, in order to send them 
to London, the idea of a refrigerator boat necessarily precedes its 
construction. The two poles of life, the action of the environment 
upon the organism and the reaction of the organism upon the 
environment, originate and end in exchange. A series of ante- 
cedent exchanges produces certain ideas in the nerve centers; 
these ideas cause other exchanges, and so on indefinitely. 

After this general analysis let us now come to concrete facts. 
Here are two human groups. If they do not practice some sort 
of exchange, then no association is possible between them. Such 
was the condition of the Peruvians and the Spaniards before the 
discovery of America. Suppose we admit the existence of men on 
Mars. The human beings on that planet and those on our planet 
form two absolutely distinct groups. But if it were possible for 
us to communicate with the men on Mars, for instance, through 
some sign, there would result an interchange of ideas and of 
knowledge. If the Martians should happen to be more progressive 
than we are, they could help us to advance several stages in our 
civilization. They would, in that case, render us a very valuable 
service. In teaching us the best methods of agriculture the 
Martians would enable us to obtain more food with less work, thus 
helping us to transform our planet according to our needs. In other 
words, they would increase our wealth. The transmission of 
knowledge from Mars to our brains would constitute an exchange. 
That exchange would fasten the bonds between the Martians and 
ourselves, and the two human groups, heretofore two completely 
separate societies, would henceforth form a single vast society. 
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Should intellectual exchanges take place between the Martians 
and ourselves, we would form a single society. On the other hand, 
should there exist a country on our planet which could have no 
communication with other countries the inhabitants of that 
country would form a completely separate society. 

Let us now consider the facts from every conceivable angle. 
We may imagine the smallest possible group, but if it is a group at 
all it is only because exchanges take place between the individuals 
composing it. The fact of exchange among the individuals who 
compose it alone renders the aggregation a group. 

Suppose now we take the most restricted social natural group, 
the family, that is, a man, a woman, and their child. If there is 
no exchange between them, these individuals are as completely 
strangers as if they lived on opposite sides of the globe. Exchange 
is a continuous process in the family. The father contributes the 
fruits of his labor and the mother the work incident to the care of 
the family. The child gives his parents purely moral pleasure at 
first—the pleasure of loving it and being loved by it in return— 
pleasures which, just because they are so subtle, are often the most 
precious.* 

We may now consider more extensive groups. Here are two 
neighboring villages. If there were no exchange between them, the 
villages could remain as completely isolated as if they were situated 
on two different planets. If they do not remain isolated, it is only 
because there is exchange between them. 

We can hardly imagine a situation in which men would consent 
not to go beyond a certain fixed radius. If they had no other 
motives to prompt them to go beyond the supposed boundary, 
they would have curiosity, which is a very powerful motive, because 
its satisfaction is a pleasure, and pleasure is the essence of life. 
Lower animals, as well as man, experience curiosity. Continuous 
contemplation of the same thing causes ennui, and ennui is a form 


* Peculiar as it may appear, there is reciprocity of service even between the 
mother and the nursing infant. The mother feeds her child, but the child in turn 
gives her the pleasure that comes from being rid of her milk. The life of the infant, 
during the nursing period, depends on that of the mother, but the life of the mother 
also depends on that of the child. 
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of suffering. In order to spare himself that suffering man is ever 
in search of variety. He explores his surroundings; he undertakes 
voyages of discovery. If he encounters other human groups in 
these voyages, some sort of exchange necessarily takes place 
between the newcomers and the natives, since the latter must at 
least provide the strangers with food. If the amount of services of 
that sort increases, and if they last some time, then societies 
formerly isolated are made into one. 

But there is another important group of phenomena which 
brings about the extension of human groups, that is, division of 
labor. Division of labor can never become profitable except 
through exchange. An individual may consent to make nothing 
but shoes, but only when he can exchange them for bread, food, etc. 
If the shoemaker were unable to exchange the products of his labor 
for food, he would quickly die of starvation. Division of labor is 
therefore realized only through exchange. 

Now, in a general way, division of labor is first established be- 
tween agriculture and industry. Some people obtain their living 
from the soil, others devote themselves to trades or professions. 
The latter group is massed in urban centers. Something of a 
natural exchange is then established between the country and the 
town. The townspeople could not subsist without the daily con- 
tributions of provisions from the country; the people in the country 
could not live without the commodities manufactured in the city. 
Urban centers usually begin to develop on a very small scale 
because the handicrafts are undeveloped in primitive civilizations, 
but the industries develop in proportion as mankind increases the 
sum of its technical inventions. When urban centers begin to 
grow, their radius of supplies is also widened. That is, a hamlet 
the industry in which consists of a blacksmith, a shoemaker, and 
a few other artisans could be fed by the farmers living within a 
radius of, say, two kilometers. London, with its population of 
7,000,000, must be supplied with food by farmers living within a 
radius of several thousand kilometers, reaching as far as California 
and Siberia. This process of extending the radius of the food 
supply of cities, because of industrial development, is a natural 
process occurring in all countries and in all times. 
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To this first fundamental differentiation of labor, between 
agriculture and industry, there is added a partial differentiation 
due to local advantages. A certain commodity can be produced 
with more facility in one place than in another. The manufactur- 
ing of that commodity would be abandoned in the least favored 
localities in order that its production could be carried on more 
successfully in the more favored localities. It could then be trans- 
ported to those places where it cannot be produced. That would 
give rise to a greater number of exchanges, while the radius within 
which these exchanges operate would be greatly extended. Finally, 
a last differentiation arises from the physical environment. Cer- 
tain edible plants grow in one country while they do not grow in 
another; certain metals are found in one region while being absent 
in another. Such conditions are responsible for a great number of 
exchanges between the remotest regions. 

Primitive societies were formed exactly as they are formed in 
our own day. The theory of efficient causation is as true in soci- 
ology as it is in geology. We can see very clearly how human 
associations are created. A group of colonists leave their home and 
occupy a deserted region. They cultivate the land, that is, they 
make the newly occupied soil yield them the necessaries of life. 
The colonists cannot immediately break the bonds which attach 
them to their native village because of the industrial activities 
there, without which they cannot exist. For some time coloniza- 
tion appears to be simply an extension of the food area of an older 
town. Then a new urban center is formed in the newly colonized 
regions, and so on indefinitely. Through consecutive migrations 
from district to district new societies become simply extensions of 
older societies. The process is analogous to the spreading of a 
grease spot or the bursting of new buds into bloom. 

Let us imagine a series of contiguous villages which we will 
call A, B, C, D, etc., to Z. At the expiration of a certain number 
of years colonization is still going on. Village Z is situated far 
from village A, from which came the first colonists who settled the 
villages B, C, D, etc. No exchange could take place between 
A and Z, but that would not prevent intermediate exchanges 
between A and B, B and C, and so on. There are no contiguous 
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social groups in the world which do no practice exchange with each 
other. Normally, that is, as long as society is in a healthy condi- 
tion, absolute separation is impossible and would be a true miracle 
if it should exist. It would also be a contradiction, presupposing 
as it would motionless living beings, that is, living creatures, who 
are not alive. Moreover, besides the fact that curiosity would 
impel the people to visit neighboring villages, a thousand circum- 
stances of all sorts would render it advantageous at times to offer 
a certain article for sale at one particular market place in prefer- 
ence to another. 

Moreover, the question of boundaries goes far to show the 
impossibility of suppressing exchange between neighboring groups. 
Should commerce cease between two groups the urban centers of 
which are two or twelve kilometers distant? But then why not 
five or twenty kilometers? Everyone understands that it is 
absolutely impossible to fix any limits beyond which exchange 
should cease to operate between men whom nothing would ordi- 
narily prevent from communicating. 

I set forth here the phenomena in their most incipient stages. 
Later on, when the people have become more civilized and have 
improved to some extent their means of communication, they 
would establish colonies farther away from their large cities. The 
Milesians of the seventh century before the Christian era had 
built countinghouses north of the Euxine bridge, traces of which 
are still found in that country. The English in 1838 had colonized 
New Zealand at the other end of the globe. But these very complex 
phenomena still retain their simplest fundamental characteristics, 
and even exaggerate them at times. Thus, the exchanges that 
obtain at the present time between England and New Zealand are 
more intense in character than those that took place in olden times 
between two regions two hundred or three hundred kilometers 
apart. Consequently the union between the metropolis and the 
colonies is closer in our day than it was twenty or thirty centu- 
ries ago. 

The sum of exchanges both material and intellectual arising 
from the exchange of commodities, of industrial products, of men 
and ideas, we shali call vital circulation. Admitting that society 
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is really nothing but a group of individuals who practice exchange, 
then the boundaries of society coincide with those of the vital 
circulation. Should a vital communication exist between A and Z, 
the two, from the sociological standpoint, would form a single 
society. They would be two different societies if no such com- 
munication existed between them. 

Now, normally vital circulation does not stop at any fixed point. 
There are always many individuals who through curiosity or love 
of gain leave their old homes in search of new ones. From that 
proceeds a very important truth which we cannot emphasize 
enough, that is, that social boundaries are capable of indefinite 
extension. If it were possible to reduce human societies to the 
dimension of an amoeba, we should find there phenomena analogous 
to those observed among the amoebas. The latter have no fixed 
abode. Their protoplasmic substance is either expanded or con- 
tracted. Sometimes it forms an excrescence on one side, sometimes 
on the other; now it shrinks on one side, now on the other. The 
amoeba is, in a word, the very image of instability. 

Human societies partake largely of the nature of the amoeba. 
Every moment finds thousands of people leaving their countries in 
search of new homes. Thousands of tons of merchandise are 
transported from one region to another. That vital traffic is 
especially becoming more and more active in our day. Human 
societies are the image of mobility. We must do away with our 
static conception of matter, because such a conception is purely 
an illusion originating in the coarseness of our senses. Even a bar 
of steel is an agglomeration of atoms moving with incredible 
rapidity. But these atoms are so small that we cannot see them. 
A bar of steel is then a very unstable compound; how much more 
so is a living creature who is made up of protoplasmic matter, the 
most unstable of all chemical compounds. 

Societies being agglomerations of units, each possessing con- 
siderable power of locomotion, constitute organisms the mobility 
of which is greater than we might possibly suspect. 

We see, therefore, the utter impossibility of fixing the exact 
limits of human associations. There is constantly an interpene- 
tration between societies due to migration and to transportation of 
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products. But, as we may well imagine, this vital traffic varies 
from the highest degree to complete absence of all relationship. 
About 1450 we find a very intense vital traffic between the different 
Italian states, between Venice and Florence, Rome and Florence, 
Rome and Naples. The traffic was less extensive between Rome 
and Pekin, and entirely absent between Rome and Cuzco, because 
Peru was yet unknown to Europeans. Resemblance between 
different social groups increases or diminishes according to the 
degree of intimacy between them. If there is no relationship, then 
completely independent centers of civilization are formed which 
develop solely through their own resources. Such has been the 
case with the culture of the Aztecs and the Incas. 

Exchange therefore marks the boundaries of civilizations. 
When human groups cultivate, in preference, certain branches of 
economic and physical activity, and then exchange their material 
and intellectual productions, they enrich one another. Let us 
take an example in the field of art. After the Puritan revolution 
the English school of music, very brilliant in the Middle Ages, was 
suddenly paralyzed. If the English at the present day depended 
entirely on the works of native composers, they would be very poor; 
they would, in other words, have few of the joys of music. But 
such is not the case. The works of Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, 
Gounod, have penetrated into England and have, so to speak, 
enriched and added much to the musical treasure of the English. 
The civilization of England has from that point of view especially 
become greater and stronger. Let us, for example, generalize the 
case given here. The French have such a highly intellectual 
culture because of what they acquired from Germany, England, 
Russia, etc. The Germans enjoy the things that have come to 
them from the French, the English, etc. In a word, not only do 
the boundaries of exchange mark the limits of civilization, but we 
may safely say that exchange is one of the greatest factors of 
civilization, that the latter would be impossible without exchange. 

Exchange is also the creator of the state and of justice. That 
is self-evident. The idea of justice necessarily involves three 
conditions: two subjects and an object. Justice is impossible 
when one of these conditions is absent. Suppose we do away with 
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the object, what would happen? Here is Peter before Paul. In 
order that one may react upon the other, it is necessary that the 
transferring of some object take place. If there is no such transfer, 
then there can be no reaction. But, it may be urged, Peter could 
sing a song for Paul, who in return might recite a poem. That 
would constitute exchange without the transfer of an object. Yes, 
if men were spirits they might really be contented with exchanging 
purely spiritual states; but since they must eat they are compelled 
most of the time to exchange material objects. Those objects 
create the greater part of relationships among men. Without 
them human intercourse would have no reason at all for existing; 
in fact, there would be no intercourse at all. 

Equally impossible is it to leave out of our notion of justice the 
condition of the second subject. In fact, if there were only one 
man in the world, then human intercourse would be impossible; 
there would exist only intercourse between the one man and the 
inanimate objects around him. For justice means precisely a 
reciprocal relationship between two men. Robinson Crusoe could 
say, ‘‘That stone is mine,” but the stone could not say, “‘ Robinson 
is mine,’ because the stone cannot think. There are therefore no 
reciprocal relations between men and inanimate objects; hence 
intercourse between them does not establish justice. When an 
individual says, ‘‘That field is mine,” meaning, in other words, 
“T have a right of property in that field,” he is referring to a third 
party. It means, in substance, that no other people may place 
themselves in the same position in which he is regarding the field. 
There is no jurisdictional relationship between the field and the 
proprietor, but only between divers individuals with respect to the 
field. 

Justice involves exchange between two or more persons. 
Hence it is perfectly legitimate to say that exchange creates law. 
That is true from another point of view. Exchange leads to social 
organization, and social organization is really political life, that is, 
the state. A disorganized society cannot be considered a state. 
For a state cannot exist without some sort of organization or unless 
the mass of people included within its boundaries has some kind 
of social organization. 
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But where does social organization originate? Manifestly in 
exchange. The first function that appears in society is the bringing 
together of all foodstuffs to some fixed place—the market. If that 
phenomenon does not occur, we have no society, since each family 
can manage to live on its own resources without coming in contact 
with any of the neighboring families. The exchange of products 
gives rise to an enormous number of various institutions which 
gradually increase until they embrace all humanity in the meshes 
of their network. 

We have, first of all, the necessity of constructing roads and of 
keeping them in repair. A large group of serviceable institutions 
comes thus into existence, ending in the modern systems of bridges, 
highways, railroads. Later it becomes necessary to lay out certain 
places where the practice of exchange may be carried on; ware- 
houses and inns are built. And finally, as navigation progresses, 
there are built harbors. Now all this enormous stock of tools which 
commerce’ renders indispensable must, of course, be produced by 
somebody. 

Organizations are formed in society whose purpose it is to 
furnish those who shall produce these tools. A certain proportion 
of the stock of tools is created by private individuals, but there are 
not always enough of them for the work; so the concerted action 
of the entire community is often needed. The activities of the 
community in public works mark the beginning of political organiza- 
tion. Municipal works, such as street paving, street sweeping, 
street lighting, are political functions, on a small scale to be sure, 
but political functions none the less, because it is difficult to deter- 
mine just where municipal functions end and state functions begin. 
The opera house in Paris is subsidized by the city. Exchange leads 
successively to the invention of transfers, legal tender, drafts. 
Then appear banks, chambers of commerce, paper money, etc. 
All these finally become a group of very complex institutions. 

Exchange creates the state yet in another way, that is, through 
law. In order to acquire the highest degree of efficiency, commerce 
must needs compel the observance of certain customs among the 


t There are at the present day more than a million kilometers of railroad tracks 
in the world. 
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traders. For instance, the merchants of London and those of 
Odessa have an agreement among themselves by which cargoes of 
corn must not contain more than 4 per cent of foreign matter. If 
that rate is exceeded, the English merchant has a perfect right not 
to accept the corn sent him by the Russian exporter. Millions of 
such cases are known to occur constantly in the business world. 
These agreements are finally condensed in a code of law. But by 
law we mean organization, and when we say organization we really 
mean the state. It may happen, for instance, that it is deemed 
necessary and useful to put a certain commodity on sale on a fixed 
day and in a place previously determined, and to sell another com- 
modity in a different place. In order to notify those interested in 
these resolutions, we must have organization. The sum of such 
organizations constitutes the state. 

How could it really be otherwise? Let us consider a perimeter 
of territory, of, say, ten thousand square kilometers, where business 
is transacted in the most orderly manner. What have we in that 
territory? We have lawful relations among the people who live 
there. And the term “‘lawful”’ is of necessity implied in the state- 
ment, “Business is transacted in the most orderly manner.” 
There could be no order if one individual were to infringe on the 
rights of others. Now, in respecting those rights the people who 
thus carry on business together live in a legal atmosphere. And a 
group of individuals living in a legal environment on a certain fixed 
territory necessarily constitute a state. 

But it may be argued that the foregoing is not a true statement 
of the situation, that exchanges may be made between individuals 
united purely through family ties and forming what is called in 
sociology a clan or a tribe, and that an association at that stage 
could not be called a state. Such a way of reasoning is decidedly 
erroneous. It is not the business of science to consider social 
phenomena on the basis of the subjective view of the individuals 
who compose the group that is being investigated. Science must 
study facts objectively. A group of individuals may think that 
they are united by the bond of kinship alone and that they form a 
tribe. If those individuals are mistaken, and are really united by 
a territorial bond, science must still affirm that they form a state. 
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Another very important conclusion that arises out of the pre- 
ceding analysis is that the effects of the economic factors of exchange 
alone are sufficient for the organization of the state. The theories 
in vogue at the present day contend that the state can only be 
formed by coercion. Such theories, however, will not bear the 
most elementary analysis. A single argument is sufficient to refute 
them completely; that is, that the chief factors of coercion, such as 
wars, conquests, etc., usually occur at more or less protracted 
intervals." Economic factors, on the contrary, are constantly at 
work. We have had exchanges from the very moment that the 
simplest division of labor took place among men—and that was 
hundreds of centuries ago. Moreover, since man cannot live 
without food, the influence of economic factors in society never 
wanes for a moment. If economic factors alone, therefore, are 
sufficient for the formation of the state, and if human life is impos- 
sible without the economic factors, the latter necessarily constitutes 
the state, whether or not there is coercion. We can easily imagine 
human life without brigandage and conquests, but we cannot 
imagine it without economic production. 

We know that some countries have existed many years without 
invasions. But history does not cite a single fantastic and impos- 
sible example of a country that was able to exist a day without 
economic production and without exchange. Exchange invariably 
leads to political organization. And now we can easily see how 
false is a method that neglects to observe millions of daily universal 
facts, and which, clinging to a sporadic and rare phenomenon— 
conquest—attributes the origin of the state to that single abnormal 
fact. Moreover, the most superficial study of contemporaneous 
events would show such a theory to be false. Innumerable desert 
regions have been colonized in our own day. After a lapse of some 
time the new populations have adopted some form of political 
organization and have formed states. In this manner have been 
formed in the great North American federation the Dakotas, 
Oregon, Colorado; and in Canada, Manitoba, Alberta, etc. That 
which occurs under our very eyes at the present day also took place 


* Egypt, for instance, was not subjected to an invasion for 668 years, from its 
occupation by Augustus until the arrival of the Arabs. 
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in olden times; for economic production was the basis of human 
life then as it is now, and economic production invariably brings 
about exchange, therefore organization. 

On the other hand, that which promises to be some day a 
federation of all Europe is in the making now as a result of innumer- 
able exchanges which escape our observation because of their 
frequency and multiplicity. Every business transaction between 
individuals of different countries is, so to speak, a microscopic 
event to which nobody pays any attention. It simply escapes our 
consciousness. But millions and millions of small sales of that 
nature, repeated uninterruptedly for years, weave the cloth of 
European federation, as Gladstone has so happily said. First, 
because exchange brings about division of labor. The Germans 
have specialized in industry, the Russians in agriculture. Here 
we have the old specialization between the country and the town, 
only repeated on an infinitely greater scale. And just as the town 
cannot exist without the food that comes from the country, so it is 
that Germany cannot live without the agricultural products of 
Russia. It is said that the German soil can support only forty-two 
million people. But Germany (1910) has a population of sixty- 
five millions. Therefore twenty-three millions of Germans must 
starve unless they receive food from Russia and other countries. 

The exchanges which have become indispensable between 
European nations have given rise to a system of various juridical 
institutions, such as consular agreements, laws regulating inter- 
national transportation, post-offices, telegraphs, etc. It would 
take pages just to enumerate them. That system of juridical 
institutions forms at all times the legislation of the European 
federation. We see repeated on a larger scale what happened 
when the colonists, having settled a new country, instituted certain 
laws to meet the demand of their economic life. As a result of 
some mental aberrations coming from sources of which I shall speak 
later the Europeans are still hostile to one another. But sociology, 
which must study facts objectively, is obliged to show that in 
reality Europe already constitutes a single economic unit, and that 
consequently its political unification, in the domain of civil law, is 
also in a very advanced stage. 
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After having shown that vital circulation, exchange, in other 
words, produces civilization and originates the state, it devolves 
upon me equally to show that it also forms nationalities. 

Theoretically each human family" living in a state of isolation 
speaks a different language. When Alexander Selkirk, the sailor 
who has served as the prototype of Robinson Crusoe, was discovered 
by the crew of the “Duke” after four years of isolation, he had 
almost forgotten his native tongue, and the sailors could with 
difficulty understand him. We see how quickly the process of 
differentiation operates. We can observe a great diversity of idioms 
among the South American savages. That is natural. Being 
uncivilized, they possess very primitive means of communication. 
They cannot take long trips. Hence the area within which their 
exchanges take place is limited, and, there being no contact between 
the groups, the language becomes differentiated. 

How does it happen that the English language is able to preserve 
its unity in countries so far from one another as New Zealand, 
Canada, and Rhodesia? That is due to the travelers, the books, 
and the newspapers that leave England daily. Should communica- 
tions be stopped for a single century, differentiation would immedi- 
ately follow and new dialects would appear. 

Large numbers of popular local dialects are to be found in the 
larger European countries. They are an index of the economic 
circulation of the country. I have spoken above of the natural 
separation between the urban centers and the country districts. 
That separation is followed by another process just as inevitable: 
the subordination of those urban centers. Certain towns more 
favorably situated than others become a much frequented thorough- 
fare. A point of attraction is then formed in that region, which 
centralizes all activities and which forms a most important market 
place. After that there is much more intercourse between the 
various divisions of that region and its center than between the 
divisions themselves. For instance, more people travel between 
Toulouse and Paris on the one hand, and between Lyon and Paris 
on the other, than between Toulouse and Lyon. Consequently, in 


‘I understand family here in the precise, literal meaning of the term: father, 
mother, and children. 
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proportion as people gather more frequently in the principal town 
so will the speech of that town necessarily extend over the whole 
region. And that is, in fact, what we find. Thus the Milanese 
dialect in Italy radiates around Milan, the Venetian dialect around 
Venice, the Bergamese around Bergamo. 

And the same is true of the great literary languages, which also 
radiate around a nucleus. The dialect of the “Ile-de-France,” 
having become literary French, has gradually spread from Flanders 
to Gascony, and from Brittany to Dauphiny. Now when we exam- 
ine social phenomena closely we find that the diffusion of languages, 
both popular dialect and literary idiom, is due to exchange. It is 
due solely to exchange, and not to some mysterious and miraculous 
process, that the dialect of Saxony has become literary German and 
has spread from the Alps to the Baltic. There was needed a 
continuous circulation of men on the German territory to teach 
and compel populations which formerly spoke a great number of 
local dialects to speak a single central dialect. 

We must bear in mind first that the most extensive voyages are 
those undertaken for commercial purposes. Even after simple 
pleasure trips and the transportation of officials and educators 
(preachers, school teachers, professors, etc.) have become more 
common, that still reverts to exchange, since, as I have shown 
earlier in this chapter, the strangers must be fed and often paid by 
the natives. Miracles do not happen in this world; and the 
Provengals could not have learned the French language if someone 
from the “‘Ile-de-France”’ had not taught them the language. The 
activities of people giving such instruction constitute what we have 
termed vital circulation. Now that particular kind of circulation 
reduces itself to exchange of services for material objects. But it 
may be argued that a language can be learned without teachers, 
through books only. That is true in a certain sense, but the trans- 
portation of books from one place to another also constitutes 
exchange. 

In the eighteenth century the use of the French language 
became very common in Russia. That was possible only because 
of a very extensive circulation of people and merchandise between 
Russia and France, without which the French language could not 
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have come into Russia, just as the spread of Spanish in Peru was 
impossible before the discovery of America. 

Since it is exchange that makes possible the diffusion of lan- 
guages over large areas, it is evident that exchange gives rise to 
nationalities. Of course language and nationality are not synony- 
mous terms, but language is, without doubt, one of the main 
factors in the making of a nationality. There are many other 
factors, such as similarity of ideals, of culture, of customs, of religious 
beliefs, of law, etc. But we must understand clearly that all those 
similarities also come from exchange. Similarity is the result of 
imitation, and we cannot imitate men whom we have never seen. 
Now human intercourse results from the necessity of exchanging 
commodities and services. 

To sum up, exchange is the main factor in human association. 
Association is impossible without it, and the boundaries of human 
groups coincide, in fact, with the limits within which exchange 
operates. 


III. EXCHANGE THE FUNDAMENTAL PHENOMENON OF LIFE 


It is necessary to push our analysis still further. Exchange not 
only produces association, but is the source of life itself. No 
creature could live a moment without constantly interchanging 
matter with its environment. Plants absorb carbon dioxid from 
the air and give off oxygen. If the plant is placed in a position 
where it cannot perform that exchange, it dies in a short time. The 
same is true of animals. They inhale oxygen and exhale carbon 
with every breath they draw. If that exchange is arrested, death 
ensues immediately. Life and exchange are in that case indis- 
solubly united. This is true also from another and larger point of 
view which may be formulated in the following proposition: the 
intensity of life is determined by exchange. 

The Metazoa are organisms composed of cells ranging from one 
or more to an association of many trillion cells, as is the case with 
the human body. But, like the human, the biological association 
is possible only through the mechanism of exchange. The various 
groups of cells in an organism are united by the exchange of matter 
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and service that operates between them. The liver receives the 
influx of blood that has been worked over by a number of organs, 
and in turn it works on the bile which it pours into the body. We 
have here exchange of product for product. The heart receives 
the blood that nourishes its cells, and in return pours it out into 
all the limbs to nourish the membranes composing them. This is 
an exchange of product for service. The same may be said of the 
nervous system which, receiving the blood, renders in return the 
service of guiding the individual in the outside world and of 
co-ordinating his activities with his environment. Differentiation 
of organs could not take place, and if it did, would be of no use 
whatever without the exchange of matter and services within the 
organism. From that point of view we may say that life and 
exchange are so intimately connected that one may be identified 
with the other. 

We may now lay down as an incontestable truth the following 
two propositions: first, that a living being is such only because it is 
a society, and it is a society because exchange operates within it; 
secondly, that all animal and human societies are living beings 
because exchange operates within them. 

We must now consider association, not only from the point of 
view of life, but also from that of the intensity of life. In doing this 
we enter a great field, hitherto not very seriously explored by 
sociologists. 

Chemical substances are condensed ether. By condensation 
we mean here the formation of a system; that is to say, the trans- 
formation of linear into circular movements, the substitution of 
closed for open curves. Many comets are not a part of our solar 
system because they travel in parabolic and hyperbolic curves. 
But as soon as a comet describes an ellipse, that is, a closed curve, 
it becomes a part of our sidereal system. 


* What of the Protozoa, it may be asked? We must answer, first, that the number 
of metazoans in the world is so very great—they probably form the majority of living 
creatures—that to consider them alone is to begin on a sufficiently solid foundation. 
But there is another consideration. Even the Protozoa are societies. The cell is a 
world in itself. It is composed of a series of very small vital units which have for a 
long time been invisible, but which we are now beginning to see with the aid of the 
ultramicroscope. 
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All bodies, therefore, exist only through forming closed curves. 
In the same way all association is established through the forma- 
tion of a closed curve. A gives a certain article to B, who in 
exchange gives him something else or renders him a service. Using 
the graphic method we get the following figure: 


Ac 


By virtue of a back-and-forth movement indefinitely repeated there 
is formed an ellipse, which is a closed curve. Consequently A and B 
form a system, that is, they form an association. 

In nature, however, we have, not only the formation of systems, 
but also their disintegration, which is the substitution of an open 
for a closed trajectory. In biology such disintegration is called 
dissociation. Complete dissociation may be represented graphi- 
cally as follows: 

A B 
In this diagram A gives all while B gives nothing in exchange. 
That is absolute antagonism. But absolute antagonism must 
necessarily put an end to association. As a matter of fact two 
conditions arise out of this situation. The party that does not 
receive anything (the injured party) will, if possible, try to escape 
from such a disadvantageous situation. Then each goes his way 
and the association is dissolved. But if the injured party cannot 
escape that exploitation he succumbs. The victor is then alone 
and the association ceases to exist. 

But there are a number of intermediate stages between absolute 
inequality and the most perfect equality. A might render a certain 
amount of service, which B could repay in service, but in a smaller 
quantity. Though unequal, we would still have exchange here. 
The following diagram illustrates this point: 


A 


Here A gives B something worth five units, and B returns some- 
thing worth three units. In a certain measure B exploits A, but 
A and B continue to form an association because the tie is not 
broken, although the association assumes a peculiar character. 
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Millions of associations of that nature exist both in human societies 
and in the animal world. Indeed, we may safely say that such 
cases are the most common. 

It seems that from the very nature of things there can be no 
association between the lion and the gazelle, only absolute unmiti- 
gated antagonism, since the death of the lion means life for the 
gazelle, and the death of the latter means life for the lion. Never- 
theless that point of view is not absolutely correct. There is 
intercourse between the lion and the gazelle, though such inter- 
course is entirely one-sided. It makes no difference to the lion 
whether he has any birds or not, but it does make a difference 
whether or not he has gazelles.* Hence there really exists a bond 
between the lion and the gazelle—though the bond is not a social 
one because there is no exchange. The gazelle gives all, the lion 
nothing. Now the transition from absolutely one-sided, therefore 
anti-social, intercourse, to partially one-sided, therefore semi- 
social, intercourse, is imperceptible. Such, for instance, is the 
relationship between man and the domestic animals destined for 
his food. When we kill an ox for food we do exactly what the lion 
does when he kills a gazelle in order to devour it. The ox gives 
everything, man nothing. Yet the relations between man and the 
ox are already slightly different from those between the lion and 
the gazelle. The lion does not give the gazelle anything before he 
kills it, while we do give the ox something before we slay it. First, 
we give protection—or the possibility to live. Without man the 
bovine race could not have spread over the earth as it has. Besides 
protecting it, we feed the ox; we store hay for the winter, and we 
care for it in many other ways. 

A somewhat more advanced stage is found in the Middle Ages 
between the serf and his master, the lord. The serf gives his 
master a part of what he produces—it little matters whether 
directly or by means of money—and the lord protects him in 
return. Now what does that protection really signify? It means 
simply the quantity of food that the serf may keep for himself by 
virtue of the fact that his master prevents the serf’s enemies from 


* The reader will understand that the term “gazelle” is used here to mean all the 
different species of animals on which the lion subsists. 
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taking it from him. That quantity may be very considerable at 
times, constituting 100 per cent of the serf’s profit, since the enemy 
might very often carry off all his crops. In the same way the 
master gave the ancient slave food, clothing, and shelter for his 
labors. All this, of course, of a more inferior quality than was 
justly his due. One-sided as this relationship between the ancient 
slave and his master was, it was yet a social relationship, because 
it had in it the elements of exchange. 

The class that gives little and receives much lives at the expense 
of its victim; hence it lives the life of a parasite. Perfect parasitism 
is, of course, impossible in society. Such a conception is purely 
theoretical. But there are different degrees of parasitism. A per- 
fect state of human association is shown by the following diagram: 


Here A gives five units (the units being represented by the number of 
bars) and receives five units in exchange. That is perfect equilib- 
rium, and, in social terms, perfect justice. Such perfect equilibrium 
gives an impetus to a very large number of activities. 

As a matter of fact, when exchange is unjust, the injured party 
puts forth a great deal of resistance which diminishes the activities 
of both. But when there is no injustice there is no resistance, and 
the activities can be increased to the greatest possible limit. Let 
us consider injustice in its simplest form: The imposter A asks a 
hundred francs for his goods, though B knows well that the goods 
are worth no more than fifty. To avoid being cheated, B com- 
mences to bargain, and enters upon long discussions which consume 
a great deal of time. Then A and B, instead of making at least 
thirty transactions, make only fifteen. Their movements are 
slackened; in other words, their commercial activity is diminished. 

If violence, a worse form of injustice, is employed, movement is 
slackened still more. Nobody wants to give up the fruits of his 
labors without receiving their equivalent; everyone tries to protect 
himself against spoliation. Consequently the activities of every 
producer are divided into two parts. A certain number of hours 
are devoted to the production of necessaries of life, another number 
of hours are taken up in the preparation of the means of despoiling 
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one’s fellow or the means of preventing the latter from despoiling 
one’s self. In this last stage A and B make only fifteen trans- 
actions, because the quantity of articles each could bring to market 
has been decreased by cutting down the hours of production to six 
instead of twelve." 

We see then that the maximum of social movement is in direct 
proportion to the equity entering into exchange. That is to say, 
the intensity of our social life is in direct proportion to the justice 
that reigns in society. But social life is nothing but the sum total 
of individual lives, and when we say that the intensity of social life 
is in direct proportion to the sum of justice, we really mean that 
the fulness of each individual life is directly proportionate to the 
sum of justice in society. The term justice, therefore, reduces 
itself to intensity of life; in other words, to life itself, because the 
most intense life is the fullest life. 

Now I have just shown that increase in social activities is due 
to the fact that we can operate a considerable number of exchanges 
(of products and services) at the same time. Intensity of life— 
life, in short, to express one’s self in the briefest possible manner 
—also comes back to exchange. That is exactly what I wished to 
demonstrate in this chapter. 

All that has been stated can be summed up in the following 
formula. The world presents a number of categories of social bonds 
representing very diverse quantities of justice. The minimum of 
justice corresponds to the minimum of life, that is, to death; 
while the maximum of justice corresponds to the maximum of life, 
that is, to happiness. 

Let us for a moment imagine the world inhabited by two 
individuals only, A and B. If A kills B, A remains alone in the 
work of changing the environment according to his needs, and the 
rate of his adaptation is reduced by half. If A threatens B without 
killing him, he makes him lose time. The more time A compels B 
to lose, the poorer do both become. In other words, the more 
injustice there is in the world, the greater is the misery therein. 

If we examine things carefully, we find that not only life, but 
existence itself, is impossible without association. All chemical 
* See further, pp. 320 f. 
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bodies are the result of affinity. But affinity is the beginning of 
association. Everything in the universe is association. The iso- 
lated atom does not exist. 

After the general we come to the particular biological fact that 
association and the intensity of life are parallel phenomena. Cells 
unite to form animals, animals to form societies. The physiologica! 
process is followed without any discontinuity by the sociological 
process, because both spring from the same principle, namely, the 
tendency of all living creatures to flee from pain and to search for 
pleasure; in other words, to enrich and intensify their life. 

When all the Germans became united, each German was much 
better off than when they were divided. Similarly, each European 
will profit by it when Europe is made into one. Association pro- 
duces well-being. But to desire the maximum of life, of happiness, 
without expecting a corresponding extension in the area of associa- 
tion, is pure contradiction. It would be as well to wish for a 
maximum and a minimum of vital intensity at the same time. 
Association, the most powerful means of increasing the vital inten- 
sity of the individual, does at no step lose that virtue. It is as 
much a process of intensification for ten individuals as for a thou- 
sand, for fifty million as for the whole of humanity. 

But if the extension of the area of association is always an 
advantage, then the improvement of the means of communication 
makes that extension possible. It has always been thus. The sail- 
boat united all the people of Egypt into a single society. The 
invention of the chariot probably did much toward uniting the 
demes of Attica. The railroad and telegraph are, in our day, 
uniting the nations of Europe. This evolution has been going on 
for centuries, very slowly and almost imperceptibly at first, and it 
is continually becoming a more rapid process. 

Now, as we have seen, association can, in the last analysis, be 
reduced to exchange. Belgium contributes iron, Russia grain, and, 
because of the association thus formed between them, the life of 
both is enriched. 

We can now understand how grossly those individuals deceive 
themselves who consider commerce nothing but a combat, a 
struggle. But commerce is not a combat; it is the most important 
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factor of association, hence of life. Combat consists of a group of 
activities leading to total or partial death’ of the vanquished. Com- 
merce, however, is exactly the opposite, being an activity that leads 
to an increase in the vitality of all those concerned. It is absurd 
to call combat an activity that increases the well-being of all, 
when the very nature of combat is the wish of the conqueror alone 
to win. Combat necessarily presupposes a loser; commerce does 
not necessarily imply anything of that sort. There is no commerce 
unless all the parties who exchange gain something. 

The public and the scientists have of late turned their attention 
to conflicts in the biological world. But the field of those conflicts 
is not so great as we might imagine. Antagonism is, of course, 
irreducible between an animal which is the pursuer and one which 
is the game. And yet, while surely the death of all the lions would 
bring life to the antelopes, the opposite is not true. The death of 
all the antelopes would mean, not life, but death to the lions. 
Hence the lion is interested in the life of the antelopes, and if he 
understood his interests clearly he would protect the antelopes 
from other carnivora. If some sort of solidarity is, therefore, 


possible between the devourer and his victim, we can see that a 
solidarity of a much higher order can be established between two 
traders which would equally benefit both in their transactions. 
Commerce has then nothing in common with conflict. But it is 
the main factor in human association, that is, the main factor in 
vital intensity, and finally in life itself. 


IV. SPOLIATION THE FUNDAMENTAL PHENOMENON OF DEATH 


I have shown in the preceding chapters that exchange creates 
association and even life itself. We can reach a very important 
conclusion from that proposition, namely, that the boundaries of 
association extend in reality quite as far as does the vital circulation. 
Association is impossible without exchange, and as soon as we have 
exchange we also have association. 

We must now put the great question which holds almost our 
whole happiness in suspense. How does it happen that appear- 
ances never coincide with reality? More vital intercourse exists 


* By “partial death” is meant entire weakening of the vitality of the individual. 
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between London and Paris than between the latter and Toulouse. 
Why then do the Parisians and Toulousians feel that they are 
members of the same association, while the Parisians and Londoners 
consider themselves members of two different associations? In a 
word, why do not the real boundaries of society coincide with 
those which we consider the social boundaries ? 

This is the result of what might be termed the “‘spoliation 
illusion.’”’ Throughout the ages people have imagined, as they still 
imagine, that one can become wealthy much faster through plunder 
than through honest labor. Production and spoliation are the 
two fundamental phenomena found in the human species. Produc- 
tion leads to association and life; spoliation leads to dissociation 
and death; production is a sane and normal condition; spoliation 
is abnormal and pathological. The human species has for thou- 
sands and thousands of years been revolving around these two poles. 
But the social question will be solved only when we realize definitely 
that spoliation is fatal to the despoiler. 

I have already spoken of the fundamental phenomenon of 
spoliation by showing that we find in nature, not only formation 
of atomic and other systems, but also disintegration of systems." 
Complete spoliation is illustrated by the following diagram: 


Ae ———-—B 
A B 


Here A takes all and gives nothing in exchange. It is the diagram 
of complete dissociation. It is evident that when A gives B 
nothing for that which he took from him he finds it profitable not 
to do so. He would not do it if he found it unprofitable. It is 
just in that idea that we find the “spoliation illusion.” The only 
really profitable transaction for A is represented by the diagram 
of justice. 
Ag 

The only profitable combination is that which would give B the 
equivalent of that which was taken from him. A misunderstand- 
ing of this elementary truth has been the determining factor in the 


See p. 312. 
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destiny of the human species for hundreds of centuries. And yet 
that truth is self-evident. As a matter of fact, the combination 


—-———B 
A B 


where A has taken everything from B and gives him nothing in 
exchange, that is, when he robs him completely, is unrealizable 
both from the biological and from the social point of view. Bio- 
logically we condemn a man to death" when we deprive him of 
everything he has produced. Now if all men killed each other in 
the practice of complete spoliation, the human race would soon 
become extinct. The object of spoliation is to procure profits for 
the individual who practices it, that is, to enrich his life. But the 
attempt to enrich life by methods which destroy life is absolutely 
unrealizable and borders on the absurd. No doubt nobody claims 
that spoliation is of any advantage to the victim. But a great 
majority of men live, nevertheless, in the gross illusion that spolia- 
tion in general is profitable. In arriving at that conclusion they fail 
to see two facts: first, that there must of necessity be a victim in 
order that there may be spoliation. Hence, the number of those 
who are plundered must equal at least the number of the plunderers. 
If spoliation is advantageous for only half of the human race, then 
the profit is already reduced by half. But then they fail to see 
another still more important thing; that is, that, given a reign of 
plunder, no one can tell at any given time whether he is the plun- 
derer or the victim. If one is the plunderer, well and good; but if 
one is the victim, then where is the general advantage of spoliation ? 
Is it not rather in the nature of a vulgar joke to maintain that, 
spoliation in general being advantageous, he who has just been 
robbed of all his goods and thrown into the street must also find it 
very profitable ? 

We forget also that, were spoliation profitable, everybody would 
find it so and would wish to practice it. But if everybody should 
wish to rob his neighbor, then all would, in turn, have to be robbed. 

*A man may produce either food for his own use, or other commodities that he 
can exchange for food. In either case, if we would continually take from the worker 


everything he produced, without giving him anything in exchange, he would starve 
to death. 
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If we find it profitable to seize the territory of our neighbor, then 
the whole world ought to find it so. Every state might wish to 
make conquests, but for that very reason must all the states run 
the danger of being conquered—which would be a bad thing in any 
case, because it would mean the fear of death constantly hanging 
over most people. Such a complete absence of security would 
mean a limitation of vital exuberance, a limitation of happiness. 
The attempt to create life by means of death is therefore naturally 
unrealizable. So much for spoliation from the biological point of 
view. 

Let us now pass on to the sociological point of view. I have 
shown above (p. 312) that the combination 


———-—B 
A B 


where A takes all and gives nothing in return, thus practicing 
spoliation, necessarily puts an end to association. In nature we 
constantly see the formation and disintegration of chemical, 
biological, and social groups. The union of vital units, in order to 
form a vital whole of a higher and more complex order, is called 
association; the disruption of vital units, breaking up an organized 
and complex whole, is called dissociation. Exchange forms asso- 
ciations; spoliation tends to break them up. While the farmer 
produces corn, the tailor makes clothes, and they exchange. It is 
as if the farmer were to help the tailor make clothes and the tailor 
were to help the farmer produce corn. But in spoliation we have 
diametrically opposed activities. There it is exactly as if the 
farmer were preventing the tailor from making clothes and the 
latter preventing the farmer from producing corn. As a matter of 
fact neither fully consents to a combination that does not appear 
advantageous to him. The fact that nobody ever consents to be 
despoiled proves that no one finds it profitable. And in order not 
to submit to such an unprofitable procedure people resist. The 
time used up in resisting can no longer be employed in useful 
production. In that case, instead of working twelve hours a 
day in his field in order to produce corn, the farmer would first 
have to work three hours in order to protect himself from the pred- 
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In the same way the tailor would 
have to protect himself from the farmer. Each would, in a certain 
measure, keep the other from producing. I should add also that 
each would need time, not only for protection, but also in order to 
attack the other. As soon as an individual decides to pillage his 
neighbors, or, if he is chief of a state, to conquer a kingdom, he must 
undertake a great deal of work preparatory to his expedition. 

We see therefore that spoliation, in any of its aspects, is opposed 
to co-operation. Co-operation enables man to adapt his environ- 
ment to his needs in the shortest possible time; spoliation prevents 
him from accomplishing that end. Co-operation, that is to say, 
association, permits a maximum of vital intensity; association is 
accordingly life; spoliation prevents the attainment of that maxi- 
mum. Association is life; spoliation is death. 

When a man finds himself in the presence of another who is 
seeking to rob him of his life, there can be no question of associa- 
tion between them. No union is possible between the wolf and the 
lamb. And when a man comes in contact with another who wants 
to rob him there can be no association between them. Those men 
are enemies; they must either destroy each other or separate.’ 

The fundamental phenomena of biology obtrude themselves 
with such force that man cannot, for a single instant, misunder- 
stand them. Man has always been aware, therefore, of the absolute 
incompatibility of life and association with spoliation. And yet 
he has at the same time always cherished the absurd notion which 
has led him to consider plunder as one of the most profitable of all 
his activities. How have we managed to get rid of that formidable 
contradiction? Simply by tracing an imaginary line between this 
side where we have considered spoliation disadvantageous, there- 
fore criminal, and the other side where we have thought of spolia- 
tion as profitable, therefore meritorious. 

It is evident that when an individual lives in a house with his 
wife and children he does so in the belief that his wife and children 
do not intend to kill him and steal his possessions. If the father 


atory advances of the tailor. 


*There is really a third combination: the modus vivendi, compromise, partial 
spoliation (see diagram on p. 332), but that is the beginning of mutual respect for one 
another’s rights, therefore the beginning of association. 
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had any such idea, he would flee from them and the family would be 
dissolved. Similarly, man can hardly live a single hour without 
some guaranty of security within a certain radius no matter how 
limited. Spoliation must therefore necessarily be eliminated from 
that place. The most superficial observer will confirm what has 
just been said. There have always existed groups of people 
within which man could not practice spoliation. If, by chance, a 
member of a group did practice it, he was regarded as a criminal 
and punished accordingly. 

We may now restate more accurately the proposition put at 
the beginning of this chapter. The real social boundaries coincide 
with those of vital circulation, but the apparent social boundaries 
coincide with the limits within which spoliation begins to appear 
profitable. It is spoliation that fixes the political frontier, the 
frontier of the state. A state is a territory within which the citizens 
find that it does not pay to rob one another. He who respects the 
laws is called a compatriot, a fellow-citizen; he who is suspected of 
predatory intentions is called an alien. The state ends where war 
begins. 

I have said that human intercourse is greater between London 
and Paris than between Toulouse and Paris. It has been some time 
(happily it seems to be over forever) since there has been any war 
between London and Paris, whereas war between Paris and Tou- 
louse is not even anticipated. Yet London and Paris are con- 
tinually equipping armies and navies with which to attack each 
other, while Paris and Toulouse do not even think of engaging in 
such activities. The coincidence of war and that which appears to 
form the boundaries of association may be taken as proof and 
counterproof. When two political organizations which have here- 
tofore waged war cease later to wish it, the social consciousness 
carries the social frontier back to the very extremities of the two 
bodies. Thus, when James IV of Scotland ascended the throne of 
England under the title of James I and became sovereign of the 
two kingdoms, he no longer tried to carry over provinces from one 
part of his kingdom to the other. From that moment on, the 
inhabitants of Great Britain felt their solidarity and carried back 
the boundaries of their society from Sutherland to Cornwall. On 
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the other hand, when the Spanish possessions in America were 
broken up into several states, each tried occasionally to take the 
territories of its neighbors. Consequently Chile, Peru, Argentina, 
and Bolivia have not felt the inclination to form a single society, 
but have formed several. So that man considers compatriots those 
whom he does not find it profitable to plunder; those whom he 
thinks it profitable to plunder he looks upon as aliens. 

These boundaries are fixed in a completely subjective and 
arbitrary manner. As a matter of fact we pretend that race, cul- 
ture, religion, customs, etc., are instrumental in the establishment 
of objective boundaries between societies, but.that contention does 
not coincide with the reality of things. Within countries inhabited 
by people of the same race, having the same religion and customs, 
there are formed political states which are constantly at war with 
each other, which find it profitable, therefore, to rob one another, 
and which entertain a systematic hatred toward each other. It is 
possible, on the other hand, to have perfectly unified states formed 
by men of different race, language, and religion.’ In a word, the 
social boundaries fixed by public opinion are entirely arbitrary and 


subjective, and do not rest on any real incontestable fact. 

Suppose spoliation had not appeared profitable, then nobody 
would ever practice it. ‘There would be no fundamental distinction 
between those whom we consider fit for spoliation and others 
whom we think worthy of being spared. There would be no aliens 
and no compatriots. The conduct of men coming in contact with 
each other would be that of men among their fellow-countrymen. 


In which case, of course, the limits of what we should call “our’ 
association would coincide with the limits of vital circulation, and 
the external facts would correspond with our ideas of them. We 
would abandon all our mistaken ideas and see the truth. It is 
therefore the spoliation idea that prevents the real social boundaries 
from coinciding with those which we trace in our imagination. 
That is true, in the first place, because the advantages of spolia- 
tion are purely imaginary. It would be different if there were any 
real profit in seizing the fruits of other people’s labor. It is really 
profitable, for instance, to kill the ox in order to eat him, because 


* Switzerland, for instance. 
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we could not do our work unless we did eat. But it is not the same 
with men. Whatever men are, if they unite, their alliance immedi- 
ately increases the vital intensity of the members of the new group, 
no matter how large the latter may be. It is enough to under- 
stand this commonplace truth in order to realize that when men 
combine for purposes of exchange they form a single association. 
And it is because we do not see this truth that we trace boundaries 
between human groups instead. But the misconception of a truth 
is a subjective mental fact, and not an objective fact existing in 
nature. It is evident, therefore, that the boundaries which we 
assign to society differ with our various conceptions of them at 
different times. Hence the boundaries which change with our 
ideas of them are purely imaginary. Whatever may be the sub- 
jective opinions of men, they put all the Alps and all the Pyrenees 
on the same plane, because the Alps and the Pyrenees are objective 
and real facts. But political frontiers are not. For Louis XIV, 
for instance, there existed Pyrenees as long as a Hapsburg sat on 
the Spanish throne, but they no longer existed when the throne was 
occupied by a Bourbon. 

I shall now analyze one of the objections most commonly 
opposed to my theory. Spoliation, they say, is the form in which 
the universal law of the struggle for existence is found among men. 
But a universal law cannot be suppressed; therefore spoliation has 
always existed; therefore groups plunder one another; hence there 
will forever exist boundaries to mark off the various contending 
associations. And, no matter what the vital circulation produced 
by exchange may be, the frontiers fixed by antagonism will con- 
tinue forever. 

But just a few preliminary remarks. We generally term the 
struggle for existence in human society “‘war.’”’ Nevertheless, I am 
perfectly justified in substituting the term “‘spoliation”’ for the 
term “‘war’’ because the two are synonymous. War is not an end, 
but a means. Nobody wages war for the sake of war. People 
fight only for the purpose of plundering their neighbors, whether 
they rob them of their personal property by exacting tributes or 
of their real property, that is, their land. War is a means, not an 
end, even among the lower animals. The wolf does not kill the 
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lamb solely for the pleasure of killing it (if it were so, he would 
abandon his victim as soon as it is dead), but he kills in order to 
obtain food, that is to say, the act is a necessity. Among men 
appropriation is also the end; the struggle is nothing but a means 
with which they would willingly dispense. 

Yes, certainly, the struggle for existence is a natural phe- 
nomenon, fatal, inevitable, conforming to the order of things, since 
the creatures in the entire animal world could not live without 
devouring one another. It is greatly to be regretted that animals 
cannot subsist directly on mineral substances as do the plants. It 
is regrettable, but it is so; consequently the struggle for existence, 
a sad fact, is a fact nevertheless. 

It would be absurd to deny truths that are thus evident. But 
there is another truth equally indisputable, and that is that associa- 
tion is as concrete and positive a fact as is the struggle for existence. 
There are in the world millions of Metazoa all of which are forms 
of association. There are on the face of the earth millions of 
animal and human societies. It is then impossible to deny that 
association is quite as universal a phenomenon as is the struggle for 
existence. 

The whole problem reverts to the question whether the relations 
among men, in spite of the natural objective order of things, are 
like the co-operations between the cells of the Metazoa, or if they 
resemble the relations between individuals who use one another as 
game—a condition of irreducible antagonism. That is a question 
we must analyze very carefully, for there lies the gist of the whole 
problem. 

Is highway robbery (that is spoliation) a natural, therefore 
inevitable, phenomenon? Yes, it is so considered by the indi- 
viduals who practice it. But, as a matter of fact, highway robbery 
is fatal even to the individual who practices it; therefore, it is in 
reality nothing but an error of the mind, consequently perfectly 

evitable and transitory. People have really considered the 
advantages of plunder both as an undeniable truth and as an error 
no less undeniable, since they have always made a distinction 
between fellow-countrymen, or those whose rights they considered 
it profitable to respect, and aliens, or those whose rights they found 
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it profitable to violate. War among men is not a biological fact, or 
a form of the struggle for existence; it is a social phenomenon 
originating in certain ideas. 
As soon as we enter the domain of human sociology it behooves 
us to consider the facts as they are in the human organism, and 
not as they are found in the sponges or the echinoderms. Now 
every human action is preceded by an idea, and no action is possible 
unless it is so preceded. When a man decides to build a house he 
must first have an idea of that structure in mind. On the other 
hand, all social acts must also be preceded by ideas. The desire 
to plunder comes from lust. It is first necessary to see an object 
the possession of which promises pleasure. Then one may reason 
thus: “I will have more pleasure by taking that object that my 
neighbor has just made, than if I were to manufacture it myself.” 
The act itself comes afterward. But if the idea, “I will have more 
pleasure by taking the object that my neighbor has just made,”’ is 
not there, then there can be no robbery. 
But what right have we to think that the idea that one can 
have more pleasure by taking something from his neighbor conforms 
more to the fundamental laws of the universe than the idea that 
one can have more pleasure from producing that commodity 
himself? The first idea ends in the famous struggle for existence, 

the second in association; and the second idea occurs quite as fre- 
quently as the first, because man always feels that there exist 
associates whose rights he is obliged to respect. 

The idea, ‘‘I will have more pleasure by taking the property of 
my neighbor,” is manifestly faise. How can it be proved that 
man’s behavior must necessarily continue to be based upon an 
error? If his conduct does rest upon an error, then he works 
against his own interests; yet we know that men everywhere act 
according to their interests. It may be argued that man has never 
understood that robbery is a pernicious practice. But such is not 
exactly the case, for, as soon as we are able to formulate the propo- 
sition that robbery is against the interests of the one who practices 
it, it means that certain individuals have already grasped that 
truth, and since those individuals are men, it follows that all men 
are able to comprehend that truth. And though not all under- 
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stand it as yet, it is impossible to find an argument which will prove 
that if a truth is grasped at any given time by, say, a million men, 
that truth may not at some other time be understood by another 
million men. History proves, on the contrary, that truth has 
indomitable force and is capable of indefinite growth. 

Robbery, spoliation, war, originate therefore in a desire which 
is first a psychic then a social act. Spoliation will be practiced as 
long as certain ideas are held. Spoliation is exactly like religious 
intolerance. Under the dominance of certain ideas intolerance is 
found useful and is practiced; then the ideas change, religious 
intolerance becomes obnoxious, it ceases to be practiced. The 
inquisition was based on an error; it was abolished when the error 
disappeared. International anarchy is based upon an error, and 
once the error disappears the institution will also fall. What right 
have we to suppose that the spoliation error alone is privileged to 
exist forever? Truth alone is unchangeable, because its strength 
lies in itself. But an error can by no means be placed in the same 
category. It may be said that the illusion about spoliation is held 
by a great number of minds. That shows only that it has had an 
unusually long reign,’ but not that it will exist forever. The long 
duration of a falsehood will never make it a truth. 

Let us sum up briefly the preceding discussion. If plunder 
really enriches the plunderer, then human intercourse is on the 
same plane as the intercourse between the wolf and the lamb in 
the animal world, and war is the form which the universal law of 
the struggle for existence assumes in human society. But plunder 
does not enrich the plunderer; it impoverishes him instead. 
Human relationships are therefore similar to the relationships 
between the cells in the Metazoa, and association is the natural, 
normal, and sane state of the human species. When two creatures 
which are able to associate, and thus increase their vital intensity, 
fail to associate, there results a decrease in their vitality, therefore a 
pathological condition, therefore a step toward death. A condition 
whereby preference is given to an arrangement allowing a minimum 
of vital intensity over a condition permitting a maximum of vital 
intensity is sheer madness; it is therefore a pathological condition. 


* Its reign has been a very long one, since it has existed for millions of years. 
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There assuredly exist creatures among which the struggle is fatal, 
as between the wolf and the lamb. It does not follow from that, 
however, that there is fatal struggle among all creatures. That is 
manifestly a false conclusion. Men are evidently able to associate, 
and that association is advantageous. But for the very reason of 
their being able to associate must we consider dissociation a patho- 
logical fact. For if we deny that dissociation is a pathological 
condition (which we do when we affirm that massacre among men 
has useful results), we affirm that association is a pathological con- 
dition. That is, of course, a contradiction, since association is a 
phenomenon which increases vitality and which, therefore, leads to 
health. Increase in vitality comes from association. Now all 
exploitation, all violence, all violations of the rights of others lead 
to disruption. To hope ever to obtain greater vitality through 
disruption is as absurd as to hope to obtain light by means of 
darkness. 

Parasitism is a universal phenomenon in nature. In a general 
way the herbivora are the parasites of plants, the carnivora the 
parasites of the herbivora, and therefore, secondarily, the parasites 
of plants. And yet alongside of parasitism there exists the 
phenomenon of symbiosis. When parasitism arises in a group, the 
association between its members comes to an end. The whole 
vital economy is based on the understanding that members of one 
group may not feed on each other, but that they may feed on 
members of other groups. As soon as the members of a group 
assume parasitic relations they weaken their individuality. Cer- 
tainly parasitism is a natural phenomenon, but it remains yet to 
be seen whether the natural condition among men is one of para- 
sitism (spoliation, robbery) or of symbiosis. If parasitism increases 
vitality, then parasitism is a natural condition. But inasmuch as 
parasitism does not increase but rather weakens the vitality of the 
human individual, it is not a natural result of human intercourse, 
but is an unnatural condition arising out of a mental error, the 
“spoliation illusion.” Everybody admits as much as long as it is 
a question of the relation between citizens within the state, but all 
are reluctant to admit it when it concerns citizens of other states. 
But in showing at the beginning of this section that the distinction 
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between fellow-countrymen and aliens is oftentimes imaginary I 
have also shown at the same time that parasitism is disadvan- 
tageous, and that symbiosis in all its phases is profitable. 

The fundamental principle of society, according to jurists, is 
that man cannot be an object, but only a subject, of the law. As 
soon as a man becomes the object or property of another, society 
progresses more slowly; therefore the master is the member of a 
diseased society, and, there being less happiness, his life becomes 
less intense. He too becomes ill. That is because the slave can- 
not develop his faculties to their fullest capacity." 

Now all non-productivity is a weakness in society, since non- 
productivity is synonymous with death (those who produce no 
food starve to death). All decrease in production is then a step 
toward death, a disease, a shortening of life. A doctor may be 
discovering a cure for tuberculosis. There comes a war, and X 
kills the doctor, in doing which X really kills a man who might 
cure him should he become iil. In a way that is just as if X were 
committing suicide, for he may, at any moment, develop tuber- 
culosis. It is therefore impossible to violate the rights of one’s 
fellow-men without at the same time violating one’s own rights. 
To express this idea in biological terms we may say that it is 
absolutely impossible to diminish the vital intensity of one’s 
associates without decreasing one’s own vitality. Now, from the 
true biological point of view, all men are associates because they are 
capable of mutually serving each other. The Chinaman who plants 
tea and the Australian who shears his sheep are mutually serving 
each other when they exchange their products. All the time 
employed in hurting others through spoliation is lost to us so far 
as our welfare is concerned. 

What we must finally understand is that all that which is anti- 
social is also anti-vital and anti-individual. Individualism consists 
in the development of one’s own faculties, and not in the preventing 
of one’s neighbor from developing his. If Peter’s individualism 


* Slavery is illustrated by the diagram 
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where the slave gives everything and the master very little. 
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consists in suppressing that of Paul, there can be no individual- 
ism, for they will mutually suppress each other. Thus all sorts of 
contradictory ideas spring from the “‘spoliation illusion.” 

In order that the individual development of all may go on 
simultaneously, there must be absolute respect for the person and 
property of our neighbors, hence justice, hence association, or order, 
and not disruption and anarchy. To place obstacles in the way of 
the full development of the personality of our neighbor is to violate 
his rights. That is not individualism; it is rather the negation of 
individualism. And our neighbor could behave in a similar manner 
toward us, in which case there would be mutual negation of indi- 
vidualism, therefore its suppression by means of despotism and 
anarchy. We must not forget that man is surrounded by other 
men whom he cannot annihilate, but must necessarily accept as 
realities. The superman of Nietzsche even could not exist unless 
there were undermen in the world. 

The preceding considerations have verified my main assump- 
tion, which is that spoliation causes morbid phenomena, hence 
partial death, in society. I say “partial’’ because societies may 
be considered immortal from our individual standpoint. But the 
fact that spoliation is a morbid phenomenon in societies is accepted 
by very few people. Thus when I said some years ago that inter- 
national anarchy was a violation of individual liberty there was a 
cry of “paradox.” Yet nothing could be more strictly true. 
International anarchy is a régime which permits each state to 
attack its neighbor when it sees fit, in order to capture provinces, 
therefore in order to despoil. International anarchy is therefore a 
synonym for the power to rob, hence a synonym for spoliation. 
Everybody will admit, on the other hand, that when the people of 
a state can be despoiled with impunity, whether by their fellow- 
citizens or by the government, that that state is in a pathological 
condition. We may, therefore, rightly assume that a régime which 
sanctions a constant violation of the rights of its citizens by citi- 
zens of other states is altogether a pathological régime. 

“The earth,” says Mr. C. O. Bunge, “is inhabited by many 
families, peoples, and races, all having unlimited tendencies 
towards expansion, and the habitable regions of our planet are 
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limited; its productivity is limited. Therefore, struggle is as 
fatal among human groups as it is among the lower animals. To 
suppress the struggle would be to suppress life itself.’” 

It would be difficult to find a passage where the true mechanism 
of human association is so little appreciated. That is the more 
surprising since Mr. Bunge is not a Prussian country squire smitten 
with militarism and buried in family traditions. Mr. Bunge is an 
Argentinian; he is professor in the University of Buenos Aires; he 
belongs to a young nation where sanctimonious fetishism for 
ancient idols is still unknown. At times Mr. Bunge expresses very 
liberal ideas in the book I have just mentioned, ideas to which I 
willingly subscribe. 

Now, I ask Mr. Bunge, what does “‘struggle’”» mean? The term 
evidently means spoliation. When Paul gives Peter a hectoliter of 
wheat, and the latter gives 20 francs in exchange, there is no fight 
between them. Is there a possibility of struggle arising at any 
moment? Yes, it could arise if Peter, refusing to pay a sum of 
money equivalent to the wheat received, should employ violence 
in order to compel Paul to accept those unjust terms. In a word, 
the struggle begins with spoliation. Now it is clear that spoliation 
suppresses exchange. If Paul knew in advance that he would be 
robbed, he would not carry his produce to market; he would lock 
it up at home. In general, so long as there is no certainty of 
receiving the equivalent of that which one gives up there can be no 
exchange, and commerce is completely arrested. But what does 
Mr. Bunge say? ‘“‘To suppress the struggle is to suppress life 
itself.” In other words, to do away with spoliation, to establish 
exchange, is equivalent to suppressing life! That is a contradiction 
pure and simple; for, as I have shown, exchange is life, both in 
the biological and in the sociological world. 

Complete spoliation or, in other words, a struggle to the death, 
would be the complete death of societies. If all men were to rob 
one another of the means of subsistence, nobody would have any- 
thing to eat, and all would starve. Certainly that would not be 
life! We might as well contend that if all men would slay one 
another there would be more life. 


* Justice Is Force. Translated by E. Desplanque, p. 442. Paris: Schleicher 
Bros. Date unknown. 
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Complete spoliation is a theoretical assumption. It is impos- 
sible. But partial spoliation is not impossible. The diagram 


A 


has certainly been practiced from time immemorial. Commerce is 
never entirely arrested by the different forms of robbery which men 
practice. But commerce can be diminished and exchange lessened. 
Now at every decrease in exchange there is a corresponding decrease 
in economic activity, a languishing of social life, a diminution of life 
in general. The more the struggle, that is, spoliation, is sup- 
pressed, or the more justice reigns, the more is life intensified. 
Mr. Bunge deceives himself entirely in believing the contrary, and 
his mistake is the more strange coming as it does from a jurist. 
Justice is life, because justice is association; spoliation is death 
because spoliation is dissociation. 

“The illusion about equality is the more evident,” says Mr. 
Bunge again, “when it is a question of different races. There can 
be no equal rights and needs between a Bushman and a Londoner, 
because there is not even the vaguest resemblance in their psycho- 
physical consciousness.’’* Without raising the question of race, 
and admitting the complete psychical inequality between the 
Bushman and the Londoner, does that mean that the latter could 
have the least prerogative to violate the rights of the Bushman ? 

Violating rights is the same as despoiling. That comes back to 
saying that the Londoner is privileged to give the Bushman one 
franc for a product worth two francs. But as soon as the Bushman 
suspects that he will be cheated he will not bring his produce to 
market, and social activity will accordingly slacken. If we may 
generalize here, it is not to the interest of the Londoner to violate 
the rights of the Bushman because, by virtue of the mechanism of 
exchange, all blows directed at the rights of our neighbors are, on 
the whole, blows directed at our own rights. Wecannot impoverish 
others without impoverishing ourselves. And a régime under 
which we can be impoverished (that is, a régime of national and 
international anarchy) is a régime which violates our rights. 


* Op. cit., pp. 445. 
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What has been said of the Bushman applies equally to all races. 
Even admitting that the Negroes will always be inferior to the 
Whites, it does not at all follow that white Americans in the United 
States have the prerogative of infringing upon the rights of Negroes, 
since all such violation will ultimately resolve itself in a decrease 
of production, and hence in impairment of the vitality of American 
society. 

Mr. Bunge sums up thus the ideas on right and might contained 
in his book: ‘‘ Ethics ought to moderate and curb aversion for the 
associate and sympathy for the stranger.’’ Only complete ignor- 
ance of the true mechanism of human association could cause one 
to set up such a false and destructive doctrine. The associate is 
every man with whom we exchange. The Negro who gathers 
rubber in the forests of the Congo performs a service to the New 
York multimillionaire who rides in his magnificent automobile, 
while the latter, in turn, serves the Negro by indirectly paying him 
for the rubber. Moreover, the aversion toward the stranger is 
absurd no matter how we look at it. In fact that dislike is either 
purely theoretical or it is simply childish, and it means loss of time 
even to consider it. But that hatred may well have practical 
applications, in which case it ends in the despoiling of the stranger. 
But despoiling a stranger really means despoiling ourselves. 
Hence this hatred is absurd, since it is a sentiment which makes us 
do harm to ourselves. 

“The fighting instinct, provided that it does not degenerate 
into violence,’ says Mr. Schantzer,’ “helps in the formation of 
character which is today effeminate and well-nigh destroyed.” 

The idea expressed by that author is pretty generally accepted 
throughout the world. It is said that without conflict there 
would be no energy; degeneration would set in in the human 
species, and that would end all culture. But I would ask of Mr. 
Schantzer also, what does he understand by the “fighting instinct” ? 
He has evidently the same idea as Mr. Bunge. Either the fighting 
instinct does not express itself in action, in which case it is a purely 
metaphysical abstraction, or it does involve action, and then it 
means spoliation of one’s neighbor. The “fighting instinct’’ is 


* Nuova Antologia, June, 1911. 
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then, systematic violation of the rights of others, that is, suppression 
of vital intensity. How a weakening of social life could create 
“‘energy”’ is something I find it absolutely impossible to under- 
stand. All the countries where justice is constantly violated, 
Turkey or Russia, for instance, live in decline and poverty; all the 
countries where justice is dealt out in the most satisfactory manner, 
as in Switzerland and England, live in the midst of great activity 
and wealth. And conflict is demanded to arouse “‘energy’’! 

Let us examine the reason for that idea more carefully, and 
dissect it if we may. Energy may be employed against things or 
against men. It cannot be used against men except to violate the 
rights of one’s fellow-men. But as soon as it is used for that pur- 
pose, energy brings about social decomposition and disruption, 
therefore death. It is said that we may employ energy against 
people when we have to defend our rights. That proposition is not 
entirely true because it is one-sided. We can defend our rights 
only when they are being attacked by others; in which case the 
other people are using energy to violate the rights of their fellow- 
men. If nebody would attack, there would be no occasion for 
anyone to defend himself. And a condition when nobody would 
attack could come about when all would believe it to be to their 
interest scrupulously to respect the rights of their fellow-men, or, 
in other words, not to give their energy full play as far as their 
fellow-men are concerned. For, we may as well admit it, “‘energy”’ 
is also a euphemism for “violence.” 

It is said that it is often advisable to display energy in politics, 
in combating administrative routine, for instance, in order to carry 
out other plans that would benefit society more. Then energy, 
although directed against men, appears useful. That is false 
reasoning. It is not at all necessary that administrations should 
proceed by routine, and it would be a thousand times better if the 
people were not placed in a position where they have to fight. It 
is not the energy to combat certain practices that is most useful, 
but rather the absence of those practices. 

Yes, of course, it is of immense value to man that he knows how 
to make use of his energy in the conflict with nature. The engineers 
who dig tunnels, who exploit the deep mines, run great risks at 
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every step. It is right that they should possess the most indomi- 
table energy. Strangely enough, however, that energy, so useful, 
so beneficent to the human species, is not included in the “fighting 
instinct.”” As understood by the greater part of contemporaneous 
writers, “‘struggle’”’ is a term applied to intercourse among men; 
it is not extended to the relations between humanity and the 
physical environment. It is said of certain nations that they have 
become effeminate because they have given up fighting, though 
having an immense economic production. In other words, they 
are fighting the physical environment very successfully, for eco- 
nomic production is, on the whole, nothing but conflict with the 
environment. 

Social phenomena are extremely complex. With economic 
problems are mixed race questions, and from that mixture we get 
a series of new errors with very grave results. Let us take up 
again Mr. Bunge’s statement: “The earth is inhabited by many 
families, peoples, and races; ... . struggle is, then, as fatal 
between human groups as it is between animal species. To sup- 
press the struggle would be to suppress life itself.” This statement 
characterizes in a very typical manner what Auguste Comte justly 
calls the metaphysical phase of science. Mr. Bunge thinks in 
terms of the abstract; he is in the clouds. But social phenomena 
take place on earth, and if we would understand them it is here on 
earth in concrete reality that we must study them, come close to 
them, touch them with our fingers. 

In order to have a fight, individuals must come in contact with 
one another. We cannot fight the inhabitants of Mars because we 
cannot touch them. Now contact between men may be limited to 
the following categories: (1) temporary intercourse for commercial 
purposes, (2) peaceful immigrations, and (3) military invasions. 

Men do not all belong to the same race. There are between 
them considerable morphological differences which breed aversion. 
The sight of a Negro, or even of a Chinese or a Japanese, gives 
some people a disagreeable feeling, and the wish to be rid of that 
feeling is natural. Even when there is no physical antipathy, if 
sympathy is lacking there is less pleasure, therefore more suffering. 
A white man may not feel any particular antipathy for a Negro 
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woman, but he is very much attracted by a white woman. Compel 
an Englishman to live alone in a group of Negro women, and his joy 
in life will be considerably diminished. And, given these racial 
antipathies, it is said that the human families can never amalga- 
mate. The struggle between them is therefore fatal, and to sup- 
press it is to suppress life itself. 

All that may be very well as rhetoric, but let us consider facts. 
Let us analyze one by one the various forms of intercourse that may 
obtain among men: First, between an Englishman and a Chinese 
merchant. The Englishman goes to Hongkong,’ and, giving a 
Chinaman a pound of silver, receives in exchange a few pounds of 
tea. The transaction completed, the Englishman returns home. 
These two individuals having effected a mutually profitable 
exchange—without which the exchange would not have been 
accomplished—are not fighting, but are, on the contrary, allies and 
associates. They might have felt the most profound racial antipa- 
thy for each other, but that did not prevent them from doing a 
profitable business together. Now people who can transact busi- 
ness together profitably are not at war. It is only when there is a 
desire to do harm that war is declared. The case of the Englishman 
and the Chinaman was given as an example here and could be 
generalized and extended to embrace all commerce. Whatever 
may be the race differences, all profitable commerce is a bond, an 
association; it is not antagonism and conflict. Economic conflicts 
come, not from exchange, but from the obstacles opposed to 
exchange—in other words, from exploitation. Whenever one wishes 
to give less than he has received and uses violence to enforce his 
unjust claims, there is war. Yet all commerce could be carried on 
on a very equitable basis if every nation would refrain from activ- 
ities that are likely to bring on war. It goes without saying that 
commercial activity would, under such conditions, increase con- 
siderably. But since commerce augments economic activity, 
therefore vital activity, it follows that Mr. Bunge contradicts 
himself when he claims that suppression of conflict (in this case 
suppression of all injustice in the commercial world) would necessa- 
rily mean suppression of life itself. On the contrary, the abolition 


* Or perhaps the Chinaman goes to London. 
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of conflict in that sense would mean exaltation and intensifica- 
tion of life. 

Let us now pass on to the second form of human intercourse, 
peaceful infiltrations. Such infiltrations may take place between 
equal or unequal races, with invaders of either. I do not wish to 
discuss here the question of superior or inferior races. I use the 
terms “superior” and “inferior” in the sense in which they are 
generally used by white people. 

As long as migrations take place between equal races there is 
no cause for conflict; on the contrary, that is one of the strongest 
factors of association. Twenty millions of Europeans have 
emigrated to the United States in the course of the nineteenth 
century. Thanks to that great invasion, America is today a 
powerful state of nearly one hundred million people. Without 
that invasion America would hardly have fifty millions. But 
instead of leading to conflict between the members of the equal 
races such infiltration does just the opposite. In a struggle there 
is always an attempt to resist the attack, while in peaceful infiltra- 
tions the invaded call the invaders and build golden bridges in 
order to attract them. Mr. Bunge, who is an Argentinian, knows 
better than anyone else of the efforts his country is making to 
attract European immigration. And it is just on that kind of 
immigration that the future of Argentina rests. Now it is absurd 
to regard purely as a struggle a group of activities that are capable 
of augmenting the prosperity of a country. The presence of 
European colonists cannot suppress life in the Argentines, while 
their absence might do it. The so-called ‘vanquished”’ in the 
struggle that arises from immigration become wealthier and 
stronger. Here is a complete reversal of all our ideas. We have 
become accustomed to think that the “‘conquered”’ always lose, 
that they never profit. In which case the “struggle” arising from 
peaceful migrations must be a very peculiar one indeed. 

We shall now consider the migration of a superior race upon the 
soil of an inferior race. 

I might, however, first make a few general remarks. If con- 
tact with a member of an inferior race is distasteful to one of a 
superior race, the reciprocal of that is not at all true. The opposite 
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is generally the rule. A white woman experiences a feeling of 
revulsion, often an insurmountable one, at the idea of marrying a 
Negro, while the Negro, on the contrary, is extremely happy if he 
can live with a white woman. The Negro repels the white woman; 
the latter, on the contrary, pleases the Negro immensely. In the 
same way, members of the yellow race are not repelled by white 
people, while the latter are often repelled by the yellow. 

Given such conditions, we see that when a superior race invades 
peacefully the territory of an inferior race the latter experiences 
no physiological antipathy, while the reciprocal is not the case. 
The coming of the English among the Zulus produces no suffering 
among the latter from the racial point of view. And since there is 
no suffering there can be no struggle, but, on the contrary, there is 
alliance. 

There remains now the third category, the infiltration of a race 
considered inferior upon the territory of a superior race. That is, 
of course, fatal to the superior race. The American nation will 
some day be in danger of invasion by hundreds of millions of 
Chinese. It is, therefore, to the interest of the Americans to pre- 
vent this, just as it is to the interest of the Chinese to colonize the 
United States. We have here a real concrete conflict, a struggle in 
the true sense of the term. But considering the impossibility of 
coming to an agreement, or of amalgamating, it is to the interest 
of the two parties to solve the difficulty by a compromise; to limit 
the immigration in some way. The white and the yellow races 
ought to divide the earth between them. By thus eliminating the 
race conflict they would both attain greatest vital exuberance. 
They will never attain that end by mutual extermination. 

Suppose we regard the problem from the physiological point of 
view. Yes, there are considerable differences between white and 
black and yellow people, insurmountable differences, it appears. 
And it does not seem as if any of them could be eliminated very 
easily. But even were that the case, where is really the danger as 
long as the Negroes inhabit Africa, the Mongolians Asia, the 
Caucasians Europe and America? That has been going on for 
centuries and may continue for an indeterminate number of 
centuries. And yet that irreducibility is less complete than 
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appears on first thought, for the reason that it is very often 
nothing but a matter of subjective ideas. 

The Negroes of Brazil are as different from the Portuguese as 
are the American Negroes from the English people. With the 
abolition of slavery the prejudice against the Negro has also dis- 
appeared. The white and the black populations mix freely. Soon 
they will amalgamate and the Negro race will entirely disappear. 
In the United States, however, there is a much deeper prejudice 
against the Negro, and fusion of the two races is a much slower 
process. But they are nevertheless amalgamating. Even during 
the slavery period the fact that a Negro woman was the property 
of her white master did not prevent the latter from having relations 
with her, which resulted in the birth of a great number of half- 
breeds. Now, after slavery has been abolished, relations are still 
taking place between whites and blacks, partly because the Negro 
women are willing to have these relations continue. When 
prejudice will disappear in the United States as it has disappeared 
in Brazil—and prejudice is purely a psychical fact arising from 
social conditions—the fusion between Negroes and Americans will 
be accomplished in a few hundred years. 

If such conditions obtain for the most diverse human races, the 
black and the white, we may reasonably conclude that amalgama- 
tion is possible. And it does in fact occur constantly between the 
less distant races. The difference between the Mongolian and the 
White is often a matter of degree, and is at times almost entirely 
absent. There are also many intermediate shades. When the 
Chinese and the Japanese shall have adopted Western civilization, 
in reality and not in appearance only, then intermarriage between 
Mongolians and Whites will be perfectly possible. 

We are unable to tell now whether or not all the human races 
will some day become one because of the increase in the facilities 
for intercourse between them. One thing is certain, however, and 
that is that the life of the human species will be more intense when 
they are amalgamated than if they remain differentiated. Once 
more, in that case as in all others, it will be the suppression of the 
struggle, and not its continuance, as is believed today, that will 
perpetuate life. 
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There remains now for consideration only the last form of 
human contact, the armed invasion. To affirm, even in a general 
way, that the suppression of armed invasions or wars could mean 
suppression of life is simply contradictory. It has been calculated 
that without the wars of the Revolution and the Empire France 
would now have eight million more inhabitants than its actual 
present population. Who would dare to maintain that the 
“struggle” has in that instance augmented the life of the French 
nation? As well claim that if all the French people, up to the last 
one, were killed French society would reach the zenith of its vital 
exuberance. 

Military conquests, like peaceful migrations, can bring about 
only two conditions: contact between equal or between unequal 
races. In the last case there are again two possibilities: the 
invasion is undertaken either by a superior or by an inferior race. 
We must observe that there is considerable similarity between 
peaceful migrations and military invasions for still another reason. 
That is, that in order to be effective all military conquests must 
be accompanied by peaceful migrations. If the conqueror obtains 
complete submission after a very decisive battle, but returns 
home, he has gained almost nothing. In order to conquer he must 
remain on the hostile territory. Later, after hostilities have 
ceased, the masters become peaceful citizens. Some, in taking the 
place of the dispossessed population, become farmers, others become 
managers, still others enter the field of industry. From the purely 
economic standpoint the situation would be exactly the same if 
those individuals had come into the new country through peaceful 
migration and not through conquest. 

If the conquering nation has not a sufficiently large population 
to undertake a peaceful migration after a conquest, it quickly loses 
itself in the conquered population which, after the transient storm, 
again resumes the regular course of its existence. Conditions are 
then as they were before the war. 

Let us now consider all the various combinations possible after 
armed invasions. It would be difficult to prove that they are ever 
productive of much good even when they occur between equal 
races. A conquest is always accompanied by war, for when two 
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nations unite voluntarily, we cannot call that a conquest, but an 
alliance. 

War brings death to many men on the battle field and in the 
hospitals; it also kills some indirectly through the diseases con- 
tracted during the campaign. Furthermore, those men might 
have had children; as it is, they leave none. Hence there is 
considerable decrease in human beings. Now Mr. Bunge speaks in 
vain. It is impossible that a decrease in the number of the living 
can at the same time mean increase of life. We must add also 
that the economic waste resulting from war only increases the 
misery and consequently the mortality. The population dimin- 
ishes, growth is arrested. And there we have a further suppression 
of life arising from conflict. 

The main argument, however, is not alone the number of the 
living, but also the way in which they live. A man in prison may 
live for a number of years, but his existence is reduced to a mini- 
mum. But happiness and perfection consist exactly in living with 
the greatest possible intensity. It may rightly be said that a 
society where economic and intellectual activity is reduced to 
almost nothing, as is true of Asia Minor today, is a dead society. 

Now it is evident that all conquests between equal races involves 
a diminution in their economic and intellectual activities. The 
fact is that if the conquerors want profits, they must exploit, that 
is, rob their victims; they must, in other words, be unjust and 
despotic. But as soon as a country is governed in an unjust and 
despotic manner there is a decrease in its economic and intellectual 
productivity; the country falls into a morbid, languishing condition. 
The vitality of its citizens is impaired. All these facts are well 
known. They show peremptorily that struggle between equal 
races has not the favorable effect upon life that we are taught today 
to believe, but that it rather enfeebles life; in other words, it 
partially suppresses it. 

We may now pass on to the question of conquest of an inferior 
by a superior race. I have already shown that though the inferior 
race affects the superior race unpleasantly, the opposite is not true. 
An inferior race experiences no painful physiological derangements, 
therefore no suffering on being conquered by a superior race. But 
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besides the physiological, there are economic and political relations. 
If the conquerors maintain an equitable attitude in their dealings 
with the vanquished, the latter really profit by the conquest; if the 
conquerors are unjust, they derive no benefit, and that for a very 
simple reason which, nevertheless, very few people understand. 
The prosperity of every human being in the world comes from the 
productivity of the human species as a whole. Suppose the output 
of bread in the world were unlimited. We would then have as 
much bread to eat as we now have air to breathe. The problem of 
hunger would be practically solved. It is said that the French soil 
yields annually products worth 25 milliards of francs ($5,000,- 
000,000). The output of the whole human species would perhaps 
be worth 250-350 milliards of francs annually. The happiness of 
every one of us depends on that figure. The larger the figure the 
more of the necessities of life we have, the lower it is the less we 
have, the more languishing our life the nearer to death we come. 
Entire abolition of agriculture would mean death to the human 
species. 

Now as soon as a superior people violates the rights of an inferior 
people whose land it has taken, there is a diminution of produc- 
tivity, the conquering people becomes poor, its exuberance of life 
diminishes. But if the superior people does not violate the rights 
of the inferior race, the conquest becomes futile as such, and peace- 
ful migration would accomplish the same end. No people refuses 
to admit the stranger who comes to do business honestly." 

Thus we see in contacts between superior and inferior races 
that if the former practice spoliation to any extent they injure one 
another, and if they do not, then there is no struggle. How then 
is it possible to claim that conflict adds anything to the fulness of 
life ? 

What is mainly responsible for that erroneous idea is the fact 
that savage peoples are strongly opposed to peaceful immigration 
of civilized peoples, so that the latter must needs conquer the 
territory if they would do any business there. But here the fact 
is lost sight of that it is the savages who take the initiative in the 

* Many Italian merchants are now doing good business in the interior of Africa. 
But they go there without exercising any violence at all. 
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struggle which is said to bring about greater vital exuberance. 
For if the natives would not attack the others, then peaceful 
immigration into farthest Africa would be as easy as is immigra- 
tion to the United States. Here again conflict prevents exchange, 
thus interfering with life. I may add also that quite frequently it 
is those so-called ‘‘civilized’’ people who initiate the most cruel 
massacres, in which case the behavior of the savages is simply 
imitation of their civilized brothers. Once more, if the civilized 
people would not despoil the savages, life would be fuller and 
richer for them all. 

There remains only the last combination: conquest of a superior 
by an inferior race. We all understand that such an event is a 
disaster. It is nevertheless a struggle in the most accepted sense 
of the term. Suppose the Negroes could succeed some day in 
exterminating the white race; the world would revert to barbarism 
as a result of that conflict. But barbarism means ignorance; the 
latter again signifies decrease in agricultural, industrial, and intel- 
lectual productivity.’ Decrease in productivity means a weaken- 
ing, never a strengthening, of life. 

We must be able to see all that has been said so far. When we 
descend from the clouds and from abstractions and examine social 
phenomena closely, we cannot but understand that spoliation 
leads, not to life, but to death. It is exchange without obstacle 
and without injustice that leads to agreement among men, to 
association, therefore to life. 

Thus, after a rather lengthy analysis, we must conclude that 
were it not for the “spoliation illusion” the limits of association 
would always coincide in the eyes of men with those of exchange, 
or, in other words, with those of vital circulation. Human inter- 
course is continually expanding over the entire globe. Were it 
not for the belief in the advantages of spoliation, the human race 
would already be conscious of its unity, and would form a political 
alliance. Now, as association is the means by which the individual 
human life of the constituent units becomes fuller and richer, so 
association of the entire human species would mean for each of us 


* For the processes that yield the greatest possible return both in agriculture and 
in industry are impossible without vast scientific knowledge. 
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a maximum of life. We can see then that spoliation is the fun- 
damental phenomenon which restricts life; it is therefore the 
fundamental phenomenon of death. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Let us sum up briefly all that has been said in the preceding 
chapters. We find operating in nature forces that are both 
constructive and destructive. The constructive forces in the social 
world are law and order, which make for health and life; the destruc- 
tive forces are anarchy and disorder, which make for disease and 
death. The destructive forces bring about dissociation, which in 
turn leads to death. And indeed it could not be otherwise, since 
life comes from association. 

In the social as well as in the biological organism it is found 
that these forces, health and disease, show parallel development. 
In general, the constructive forces have aided the human groups in 
their extension over the earth. There is actually a state on the 
globe that possesses 32 million square kilometers and 430 million 
inhabitants—the British Empire. Such an extensive empire 
would have been an impossibility a hundred years ago, since some 
of the states included within its territory would have been as little 
known as the moon. The extension of the British Empire shows 
that from the point of view of communication a union of the entire 
human species is now perfectly possible. 

Destructive forces in society may come from within or from 
without. They may even come from a central authority, in which 
case they are known by the collective name of “‘despotism.” But 
whatever their source, these forces are produced by covetousness, 
which leads to spoliation; and a force must be considered destruc- 
tive when it brings about spoliation. Consequently it is all one 
whether we renounce conquests and proclaim the principle of 
nationality, or uphold the idea that man can never be an object of 
the law, and that the federation of the human species is the end 
of all political activity. Life cannot be created by means of such 
disruptive institutions as conquests, slavery, despotism; life can 
be augmented only through association. Or, to put it differently, 
life cannot be created by dissociation and death. And, from 
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another point of view, we must again emphasize strongly that 
anarchy is servitude and organization is liberty." Consequently 
liberty, security, and organization are based on association. The 
constructive or ascending series comprehends the terms exchange, 
association, life; the destructive or descending series includes the 
terms spoliation, dissociation, death. Right is association and 
association is life; therefore every violation of right is a dissocia- 
tion leading to death. Since in its search for happiness every living 
creature flees from pain, the federation of the human race is a 
natural condition of the species. To flee from pain is to search a 
deeper, richer life, and since the human individual cannot attain 
the latter except through association with his fellow-men, that 
association is for the individual the highest possible state on earth. 

There can be no doubt that association is life. It follows, 
therefore, that the business of the day for all civilized Europe 
should now be the suppression of the abject international anarchy 
in which we have been immersed for centuries. 

We see now the importance of a study of the true mechanism 
of human association for the daily political life of states. Diplo- 
mats have up to the present time been basing their work on the 
childish ideas of the Roman senate and of Machiavelli, in the belief 
that the end of all political activity is the maintenance and expan- 
sion of the state. Now growth and expansion mean conquest, 
therefore robbery and international anarchy. But international 
anarchy means death. Hence in following the politics of the 
ancients we must say that the end toward which all living beings 
(citizens of states) should strive is death! 

In order to be able to speak of politics in a rational and intelli- 
gent manner it is necessary to understand the true nature of social 
phenomena. Alas, how far we still are from that ideal. In 1899 
the illustrious Mommsen, to the applause of a majority of the 
German people, defined the Hague Conference as ‘‘a false con- 
ception of universal history.” 

What an ocean of ignorance does such a statement reveal! 
And it came from one of the greatest historians of one of the most 
civilized peoples in Europe. The Hague Conference of 1899 was 


* Because political organization guarantees the life and property of its citizens 
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an attempt to curb international anarchy with a view of taking 
the initial steps in the organization of the human species. That 
organization is the aim toward which life itself is striving, yet the 
*illustrious’””» Mommsen calls it a “false conception.”” In what 
profound darkness did that man live! He does not appear to have 
ever suspected that association is life; he was therefore incapable 
of observing one of the most universal phenomenon found in nature. 

Whether the state originates in force, as the Darwinians claim, 
or owes its existence to purely economic factors, a hypothesis 
nobody disputes, the fact remains that the state is an organization. 
But it is an organization only as the result of exchange, for without 
exchange there is no human intercourse, and without the latter 
there can be no organization. Now as exchange leads to organiza- 
tion, and as the former obtains at present among all the nations of 
the world, these nations could form a single organization. And, 
as a matter of fact, organization is being effected more and more in 
the treaties which nations are continually making regarding various 
subjects, and which the different governments are signing. The 
newspapers call attention to these facts, but we scarcely read of 
them and promptly forget about them. They thus escape the 
social consciousness. The warp of union is steadily though imper- 
ceptibly being woven. 

International organization, as yet very loose and imperfect, will 
be completely realized through the play of biological forces. It 
will some day attain such a high degree of development that its 
machinery will be plainly visible to all, just as the machinery of 
government is today. The day will come when the men who 
govern empires will abandon the spoliation idea. The federation 
of all mankind will become an accomplished fact when we are all 
convinced that conquest is fatal to the conqueror, and it is exactly 
the spoliation illusion that holds us in the belief that conquests are 
profitable. 

I have stated in the beginning of this work" that if the true 
mechanism of human association were understood there would be 
no international anarchy and no socialism in the world. Properly 
speaking, however, to understand the true mechanism of human 
association and to abandon the spoliation illusion are identical. 


t See p. 292. 
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As I have just shown, we can have a federation of all humanity 
as soon as the spoliation idea disappears in the realm of inter- 
national relations. As for internal affairs, a very cursory analysis 
will show that there also the spoliation illusion dominates, and 
produces as much unhappiness and disaster as it does in interna- 
tional relations. Far from being idertical notions, socialism and 
the well-being of the masses are really contradictory ideas. It is 
not a question of good intentions—those of socialism are excellent 

-but in so far as they are intentions they do not at all differ from 
those of liberalism. The goal of liberalism is also the greatest 
good to the greatest possible number. Socialism and liberalism 
differ only in the matter of the means each would employ to attain 
its end. Socialism must not be set in opposition to despotism, 
whose aim is luxury for the privileged few and poverty for all the 
rest; socialism must rather be opposed to individualism. Now, as 
soon as we leave the domain of individualism, we enter that of 
spoliation, or, to say the least, that of the “spoliation illusion.” 
As long as each individual is allowed to keep all the fruits of his 
labor, we live on an individualistic basis. In order to have a 
socialistic régime, or one of collectivism, which is the same thing, 
we must have spoliation. What then will be the “great day’’ the 
extremists are always talking about? A confiscation pure and 
simple like those practiced by oriental monarchs. Peter has saved 
money, and he is about to build a factory. Suddenly the “great 
day” dawns, and his employees take away all he possesses without 
indemnifying him at all. If that is not spoliation, I should like to 
know what spoliation is. 

Let us also consider the resources of the working class. As long 
as those resources are the result of saving and of the operations of 
the savings banks, which have been so greatly perfected at the 
present day, we are on individualistic ground. When, then, can 
we say that we have passed on to collectivism? From the moment 
that Peter, receiving nothing himself, gives a part of his earnings 
toward a pension for Paul, who has not earned it. For if everybody 
should get the same income, which would be true justice, it would 
really be as if no one were receiving anything. We must not con- 
fuse compulsory savings, that is, saving through legislation, with a 
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collectivistic régime. The law could, under a true individualistic 
régime, compel a man to save a portion of his income just as people 
are compelled at the present time to send their children to school. 
Collectivism does not consist of such laws compelling people to save 
as have been passed in many European countries under the pre- 
tentious title of “social legislation.”’ No, that which really con- 
stitutes collectivism is the fact that the profits of one citizen can 
be taken away and given to another. In a word, collectivism 
differs from individualism in that the first is based on spoliation, 
the second on justice, since the second would give every man the 
full products of his labors. 

The problem of pensions is similar to that of the protective 
tariff. If the benefits which the tariff guarantees an industry are 
equal to the taxes imposed for the protection of other industries, 
then the protection is valueless. As a matter of fact, when the 
mill owner gains, say, a thousand francs as a result of the protec- 
tive tariff on thread, he must expend an equal sum for the protection 
of some other industry. In this case the two taxes balance each 
other; in other words, they are justly proportionate, and nobody 
is exploited. But as soon as customs duties are just, they are 
entirely useless. In order to be profitable, customs duties must 
make it possible for certain privileged individuals to draw benefits 
worth a thousand francs while they support a charge of only five 
hundred francs. But somebody must pay that five hundred 
francs; they represent the spoliation of somebody. Likewise, if 
all the citizens are paying each other pensions proportionate to 
their income, that is really the same as if the pensions came from 
the people’s own savings. Hence there would be no spoliation, 
but neither would there be collectivism. The result would again 
be complete individualism. 

The illusion that drives people toward collectivism springs from 
the idea that the rich have a sufficient amount of wealth to reward 
all the poor. Stated arithmetically this assumption rests on the 
following problem: There are three hundred million families in 
the world. To insure their well-being each family should have at 
least enough of the prime necessities of life for which an annual 
income of ten thousand francs would suffice. It is consequently 
necessary that the total annual output in the world should be three 
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hundred milliards of articles of consumption. But that much is 
already being carried annually to the markets of the world. The 
evolution of agriculture and industrial science has made it possible 
for us to produce enough for everybody; wealth should therefore 
be universal. If poverty does exist, it must be due to an unequal 
distribution of the things produced. Some individuals succeed in 
cornering more than their share of the world’s goods, hence others 
do not get enough. The social question will be solved only when 
the state will take over the profits of those who monopolize things 
and will distribute them to those who do not know how to 
monopolize. 

But the socialists neglect one thing. That is, that in order 
that the sum of the world’s production should equal three hundred 
milliards of francs annually it is necessary that every family 
produce annually ten thousand francs’ worth of commodities. 
But it is exactly because every human family does not produce 
that much annually that we have poverty in the world. If people 
produced enough of the necessities of life nobody would lack 
anything. But what must be done in order to have the greatest 
possible output of the necessaries of life? We must naturally give 
men the freedom to devote all their time to the production of 
utilities. But that is impossible when spoliation is a factor in our 
life. As long as we have spoliation, human activity divides itself 
into two parts: the production of wealth and the preservation of 
that wealth against the attacks of others. Externally those 
attacks manifest themselves as raids, tributes, conquests, and 
internally as privileges, despotism, paternalism, state monopoly of 
industries, collectivism, etc. It is evident then that no matter 
what form spoliation assumes, or even if there is only a tendency 
in that direction, production diminishes immediately. But spo- 
liation and ignorance of the true mechanism of human association 
are synonymous terms. I am therefore right when I maintain that 
a knowledge of the nature of association would abolish inter- 
national anarchy and socialism. But since an increase in wealth 
would necessarily result from the suppression of the practice of 
spoliation, we may say that a knowledge of the true mechanism of 
human association and the solution of the social problem are 
identical notions. 
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However solidified the group may become, one can never be 
sure that the current of events will not carry it upon some rock 
which will split it. Families are rent by quarrels, neighborhoods 
by feuds, churches by controversies; while larger unions, lacking 
personal acquaintance, are yet more unstable. So it is necessary 
to take into account a process, quite the reverse of socialization, 
which may be called estrangement. It is not that the ties knit up 
in the course of a common experience ravel out, as in the case of 
wanderers who in a far country gradually forget their fatherland. 
What happens is that these ties are strained or even snapped 
because a cross-current pulls one part of the group away from the 
other. No doubt, if change could be arrested, the fellow-feeling 
among the members of a society would last and would descend to 
their children and children’s children; but change is inevitable, 
and, although some changes solidify, others tend to cleave the 
group. For all that intercourse and common experience may be 
making a people into one big family, there is no assurance that a 
sharp turn in industrial development or a strange doctrine will 
not set them at loggerheads. 

The growth of sectionalism during the half-century before the 
American Civil War illustrates how a new economic tendency may 
thrust people apart. After the invention of the cotton gin the 
South more and more went over to cotton, a slave-made crop, so 
that its slavery became intensified; whereas in the North such 
labor was less productive than free labor, and the institution of 
slavery died out. Thus “King Cotton” laid the foundation for 
the strife between North and South. 

The practice of extracting gold by washing down low-pay dirt 
with a jet of water under high pressure so clogged certain California 
river beds as to cause the rivers to overflow and smother rich bottom 
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lands under a mantle of silt. The hostility between the ranchers 
of the valley and the miners of the foothills became very bitter 
before the legislature of the state put a curb on hydraulic mining. 

An acute fall in prices, beginning with the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and exceeding the decline in cost of production, 
by increasing the burden of private and public debts, brought on a 
political conflict in America between creditors and agricultural 
debtors which culminated in the heated and emotional presidential 
campaign of 1896. Soon afterward the great increase in gold 
production started prices on an upward movement which drew 
that thorn out of our flesh. 

The early population of Australia, although homogeneous 
enough, was torn over the question of tolerating the continuance 
of the penal transportation of convicts from England. The large 
landowners naturally favored a system which automatically pro- 
vided them with a supply of cheap labor. The artisan and small 
farmers wished to stop this flooding of the labor market, both in 
their own interest and for the sake of the future of the colony. 
Another cause of bad blood was the opposition between the sugar- 
planters of North Queensland, who manned their cane fields with 
kidnaped South Sea Islanders, held virtually in a condition of 
slavery, and the people of South Queensland, who, living outside 
the sugar belt, could foresee the evils which the “ blackbirding” 
trade would fasten upon the country. 

Even the gold discoveries brought riot and bloodshed to Aus- 
tralia. In order to prevent the ranches and towns from being 
stripped of labor, the property-owners prevailed upon the govern- 
ment to undertake to check the mad rush to the gold fields by 
requiring a state license to dig gold. The gold-diggers rioted, 
burned licenses publicly, fortified their camp, and ran up a flag 
bearing the words: “Republic of Victoria.” 

Much of the early political history of certain Australian colonies 
is made up of the struggles between “squatters”? and “selectors.” 
The former had seized upon great tracts of public land and insisted 
upon using them for grazing, when thousands of landless men 
were clamoring to be allowed to acquire the public domain for 
farming. 
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There is, indeed, no end of ways in which a new economic slant 
may breed strife. A pastoral people falls asunder because the men 
of the plain take to the plow and the men of the shore to ship- 
building and trade, while the hill folk continue to keep their flocks. 
In republican Rome slaves, the booty of foreign conquest, thrust 
a wedge between the large landowners and the small cultivators. 
The English Black Death of 1349 fired a train which is said to 
have led to the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. The issuance of paper 
money, a natural makeshift in a young community, long vexed the 
peace of the American colonies. The Constitution laid the specter 
for three-quarters of a century, only to see it reappear as the 
“‘greenback”’ question. The federal tax of 1791 on distilled spirits 
provoked a revolt among people west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
who had been accustomed to convert their corn into whiskey as an 
economical form in which to carry it to a distant market. In the 
old seaboard South the farmers of the upland districts were opposed 
socially and politically to the planter aristocracy of the lowlands. 

The possibilities of trouble baffle the foresight of the statesman. 
Government action to stamp out a popular vice may exasperate a 
district devoted to breeding race horses or to growing the vine or 
the poppy. A new industry or a chance to build up an export 
trade may make one region restive under a tax or a trade policy 
acceptable to all the rest. The people of our Atlantic Coast may 
resent the obstacles to trade with the Orient raised by an immigra- 
tion policy demanded by the people of the Pacific Coast. In 
California with the rise of fruit-growing there broke out a great 
agitation by orchardists against the general property tax, under 
which they had to pay taxes on their fruit trees for some years 
before they came into bearing. 

Then, too, quite aside from clash of economic interest, the soul- 
molds of a people may so change that the types they turn out chafe 
one another. Thus the commercial regions become critical and 
progressive, while the rural parts cherish old dynastic loyalties. 
The town artisans become free-thinking, but the peasants remain 
devout. As cities grow big, we see more of an urban type having 
little in common with the farming population. Mining the 
precious metals fosters a restless speculative spirit that goes ill 
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with the home-loving conservative spirit bred by agriculture. 
Machine industry gathers multitudes into its tentacular grasp 
and sets its stamp upon them. Mixing of bloods brings race war 


nearer by multiplying the number of aspiring mulattoes and near- 


whites to whom the rigid color line is intolerable. 

Unequal appropriation of culture weakens fellow-feeling. The 
residents of the littoral, accessible to foreign influences, become 
cosmopolitan, while the people of the interior stick to the “good 
old ways” and resent what they deem the apostasy of the ports. 
From the Book of Maccabees one may divine what strifes were 
produced by the penetration of Hellenism into the peoples about 
the Eastern Mediterranean during the century after Alexander the 
Great. Since Peter the Great, Russia has oscillated like a pendulum 
between the party standing for European imitation and the party 
standing for Muscovite tradition. The Chinese in contact with 
foreigners want to introduce railroads, sanitation, and _ girls’ 
schools, which the back country regards as impious. Stalled in an 
eighteenth-century stage of development, the isolated people of 
our Appalachians imagine our great cities to be sinks of wickedness, 
while the cities look upon these old-fashioned mountain-dwellers 
as degenerates. 

Like-mindedness is ruptured also by movements in the sphere 
of ideas. The ancient Jews were torn by the discord between 
Pharisees and Sadducees. When Christianity became the religion 
of the Roman Empire, schisms and heresies gave trouble. Africa 
was convulsed by the Donatist movement; Egypt was dissatisfied 
owing to Monophysitism and, no doubt, for this gave herself the 
more readily to the Arab conquerors. The persecuted Montanist 
sectaries of Phrygia revolted in the sixth century. The Moham- 
medans, too, became estranged into Shiites and Sunnites, and only 
a little over a century ago they lost Arabia to the puritanic sect 
of Wahabees. 

In the eighth century the Christians of the East were rent by 
the quarrel over the use of images, and the migration of fifty 
thousand Greek image-worshipers to Southern Italy gave that 
region a Hellenic stamp which it has not yet lost. Later, Latin 
and Greek Christianity went asunder and entered upon divergent 
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paths of development. The rise of Protestantism in the sixteenth 
century, coupled with the repressive policy of the church, brought 
on civil strife in most European peoples and gave birth to a series 
of bloody wars of religion. Since Galileo the contradictions 
between dogma and science have produced countless estrange- 
ments. Nor should one overlook the disturbances following the 
rise of such sects as the Anabaptists, the Mormons, the Babists, the 
Taipings, the Boxers, the Mahdists, and the Senussites. Probably 
in no countries has the social tissue been more often cleft by eccen- 
tric religious movements than in Russia and in the United States. 

In South America today we see controversies of great bitterness 
engendered by the introduction of ideas of religious liberty, separa- 
tion of church and state, lay education, civil marriage, and civil 
divorce. A lifetime ago the propagation of antislavery doctrines 
among us aroused much hatred and hostility. From time to time 
we have been rent by angry disputes over vaccination, woman’s 
rights, faith-healing, Darwinism, higher biblical criticism, land- 
value, taxation, and liquor regulation. At present such doctrines 
as the right of labor to the whole produce, class war, direct action, 


the single standard of morals for both sexes, birth control, and the 
sterilization of the unfit lead to sharp dissension and even to 


violence. 

The fermentation set up by the spread of new knowledge or of 
ideas based thereon is inevitable, if there is to be a progress in 
culture. But consider how rarely we see a clean fight between 
truth and error. How often conflict is between systems of ideas 
equally arbitrary! Indeed, it is the clash of ideas farthest from a 
fact basis which rouses most animosity.’ Now, when controversies 
reach the pitch of alienating fellow-citizens or fellow-countrymen, 
the consequences may be serious. Migration, secession, or civil 
war is possible, and, in any case, there is less willingness to work 
together. National defense may be fatally weakened, government 
thwarted in carrying out policies of general benefit, facility in civic 
and social co-operation lost. Friendly intercourse may become 
less general, while clannishness and sectarianism grow until the 
people are divided by internal frontiers which are no less real for 
being invisible. 

*See Ross, Social Psychology, p. 313. 
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To preserve the social peace and to keep alive the we-feeling 
is of such moment that the true statesman will bestir himself to 
counteract estranging tendencies whenever they appear. In 
general, since there is no trouble in locating the sore spot, the 
oppositions of interest created by economic development are the 
easier to deal with. Sometimes what is needed is to extend govern- 
ment authority into a neglected field. The deadly struggle in 
frontier society between “moderators”’ and “regulators,”’ after the 
latter have become infested by rogues who take private vengeance 
under the guise of lynch law, ceases with the establishment of 
regular courts. If cowboys and shepherds of the Far West fight 
over the use of the natural pastures in the public domain, a leasing 
system is called for. The conflicts between cattlemen, who without 
warrant had fenced great tracts of government land, and settlers 
asserting their rights under the homestead law ended when President 
Roosevelt made the fences come down. Gun law among the 
salmon-canners on Alaskan rivers can be ended by devising wise 
rules enforced by government agents on the spot. Hostilities 
between workingmen and mine guards ought to cease with the 
advent of a well-managed state force. Sniping between oyster 
tongers of the Chesapeake calls for a system of leasing of bay bottom 
for oyster-growing. Bad blood between employers and wage- 
earners is a challenge to the lawmaker to remedy such glaring evils 
as the long day, seven-day labor, preventable industrial accident 
and diseases, underpayment, and unemployment. 

A lasting sense of grievance in any worthy element respecting an 
established policy raises like a fester in the flesh the presumption 
that something is wrong. The useful classes do not go on rioting 
over nothing; so reliance upon bullets and bayonets as a means 
of restoring social peace is usually a confession of bankruptcy of 
statesmanship. This is not to say that every aggrieved interest 
can be given the particular redress it demands. It may ask for 
the wrong remedy or it may have flung itself directly across the 
path of the advancing general interest. But ordinarily a persistent 
outcry is a symptom of maladjustment. Change has gone on 
unheeded until some law or institution has ceased to fit. Finer 
adjustment, greater elasticity, or special treatment is called for. 
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The complaint of timber-owners that the annual taxation of their 
trees compels premature cutting points to a tax collected only when 
the timber is harvested. The manufacturers’ cry for free raw 
materials in order to build up a foreign trade suggests a revision of 
the tariff. Labor’s protest against the importation of shiploads of 
aliens for strike-breaking purposes justifies the exclusion of contract 
laborers. Such legal distinctions as those between Quakers and 
others in respect to bearing arms and taking oaths, between tax- 
paying women and other women as regards the exercise of the 
franchise, between “labor” and “commodity,” between ordinary 
businesses and those “affected with a public interest,” and between 
“reasonable”? and ‘“‘unreasonable”’ restraint of trade illustrate 
how the law has been differentiated for the sake of social good 


feeling. 

Whenever laws and policies do not admit of being made flexible 
enough to suit growing regional and local peculiarities, the time 
has come for a devolution of certain powers of government. The 
unitary state should become federal. Colonies and distinct 
geographic provinces should be conceded a sphere of “home rule,” 


while local differences respecting schools, poor-relief, taxing system, 
and liquor regulation may justify the grant of county or local 
option. The centralized state, by affording a leverage for the 
élite and the expert, can do most to accelerate social advance; but 
for a motley people decentralized government is more conducive 
to the preservation of the social peace. Here probably is the 
solution for polyethnic masses, like the people of Austro-Hungary 
and Russia. 

How society may avoid the animosities which oppositions of 
belief or ideal engender is a difficult question. Long ago statesmen 
came to value like-mindedness and sought to conserve it by certain 
policies which experience has shown to be futile or even pernicious. 
The withdrawal from foreign influence by excluding the alien, 
restraining travel abroad, and avoiding foreign intercourse suc- 
ceeded for a time in ancient Sparta and in the Far East, but much 
good was missed, and when the inevitable adjustment came, it 
was the more violent from having been delayed. The suppression 
of free inquiry protects religious unity only by chaining the mind 
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and impeding intellectual progress. An established state religion, 
secure in its endowments, is likely to lose much of that appealing 
warmth and life which make it a social bond. The relentless 
persecution of heresy is likely to foment internal strife and, in any 
case, it weakens the race by extirpating in each generation many 
of the more daring and original minds. 

It seems a paradox to urge total separation of church and state, 
religious liberty, and freedom of communication as preservative 
of social good feeling. But, in truth, the variety of opinion which 
springs up under freedom kindles a minimum of hostility. Dis- 
agreements irritate little so long as the bigot is not allowed to 
climb into the saddle. No privileged orthodox may glower upon 
another as a heretic. None is embittered by being discriminated 
against or persecuted. No one is galled by being forced to con- 
tribute to the support and propagation of creed he does not believe. 
Contradictions are made suave by a spirit of tolerance, so that, after 
all, mental heterogeneity proves to be a nettle that stings least the 
hand that grasps it brusquely. 

But while diversity of opinion does not of necessity engender 
strife, it is likely to interfere with social team work. Sectaries are 
often clannish, slow to mingle socially with outsiders or to join with 
their neighbors in the furtherance of such common interests as 
public health, community development, education, or the advance- 
ment of secular knowledge. In the American population there 
have been thousands of groups sewed up in separatist dogmas and 
dead to most of the feelings which agitate the rest of society. The 
spirit of co-operation has, no doubt, been weakened by the forma- 
tion of numerous “‘peculiar”’ religious sects, each cut off from the 
general population by its fancied possession of a special prophet 
or revelation and its assurance of being the exclusive object of 
divine favor. 

A self-conscious society will therefore endeavor to limit sect- 
forming by providing for the widest possible diffusion of secular 
knowledge. An unlettered and ignorant people, if it escapes the 
guidance of ancestral churches and trained ministers, is likely to 
be endlessly divided and redivided by futile variations of creed 
and worship. On the other hand, the general enlightenment 
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resulting from a system of universal education narrows the power 
of the fanatic or of the false prophet to gain a following. The 
public university, moreover, rears up a type of leader who will 
draw men together with unifying thoughts, instead of dividing 
them, as does the sect-founder, with his private imaginings and 
personal notions. The great contrast between the period before 
the Civil War and the period since in respect to sect-forming is, no 
doubt, owing chiefly to the lessening of superstitiousness and 
credulity among the American people through the influence of 
popular education and the leadership of educated men. 
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THE NATURE OF INTERESTS AND THEIR 
CLASSIFICATION 


ALBERT KOCOUREK 
Northwestern University Law School 


The individual abolished.—Speculative, historical, and, latterly, 
juristic thought have conspired to bring about the downfall of the 
individual. This movement is the convergence of a variety of 
philosophical and other ideas which, it is curious to find, have 
nothing in common except the by-product result in which the 
individual is reduced to a lower state than any in which he has 
been observed historically. 

There is, first of all, the idea of determinism, which has begun 
to weave its spell, in a very practical way, in the field of legal 
liability—the view that the individual is not an independent center 
of force, but only a fleeting datum of experience, that he is a product 
of heredity modified by environment, and that he does not exist 
for himself, but is a passing phenomenon in a complex of other 
phenomena. Here, it would seem, there is no need or scope either 
for the evaluation or for the weighing of interests. So far as 
human will has any function, it can be thought of only as serving 
a universal process. It has been usual to classify interests as those 
of the individual, of society, and of the state; but if the individual 
is put aside as a means and not as an end in himself, it appears to 
follow that society, and even the state itself, must suffer the same 
fate and must be regarded only as a means, serving no independent 
purposes, but acting merely as links in a chain of metaphysical 
causation. 

The historical argument produces the same consequences for 
the individual. In ancient law, it is said, “there was nothing inde- 
pendent in man... . ; the state considered the mind and body 
of every citizen as belonging to it.”” Primitive law, on the surface, 
is in accord on the proofs. The starting-point of juridical interests 
is not with the individual but with the group. The atomistic, 
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natural-law scheme of rights therefore finds no historical verifica- 
tion. It is submitted, however, that there is a measure of truth 
in both points of view. There have always been individuals, 
individual interests, and individual rights; but in a primitive society 
they are so deeply overshadowed by the solidarity of the group that 
their existence and importance usually have been overlooked. 
Another contributory factor may be noted in the critical 
philosophy. The focus of action rests in the individual, but his 
will is to be governed by the objective principle discovered in the 
categorical imperative. Kant’s principle of autonomy becomes for 
the individual of history simply another form of determinism. 
Positive interests.—For a modern society, at least, it does not 
seem possible to construct a unified and consistent concept of inter- 
est. Ina positive sense an interest may be defined as an (1) intelli- 
gent (2) continuing (3) will, (4) accompanied by power to affect 
the interests of others, (5) directed toward an end (6) which may 
point to the advantage of the subject of the interest or of others. 
In a word, the subject of an interest is an intelligent dynamic 
center; and the interest is the force and direction of this power. 
Elements of positive interests—Intelligence is a necessary 
element of an interest, since otherwise any force exerted by the 
subject would be purely mechanical and non-selective. Thus a 
river could not be said to have an interest, although it exhibits 
force moving to a definite end in competition with other forces. 
There must be will, because, even though there be intelligence, the 
mind without will would be a mere spectator of the forces about 
the subject. The will, also, must be continuing, since, in the 
presence of other continuing forces, it would be regarded as con- 
tingent and would not be reckoned with in a conflict of forces. 
Power is necessary, because a positive interest must make its way 
by its own strength. This power, however, need not always be 
physical power. In the lower stages of biological and social life 
physical power in some form, as favoring adaptation and other 
methods of vital expansion, is characteristic. In the higher 
stages power tends to become translated into ethical force in con- 
nection with economic and political adaptations. An end or 
object is essential, since purpose is the terminal relation of intelli- 
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gence and will. The end wiiled may look to the advantage of the 
subject himself or to the advantage of others. The first is egoistic 
interest; the second is altruistic interest. 

Negative interests—In a negative sense all the operative ele- 
ments found in a positive interest may be absent, potential, or 
fictitious. An idiot or a person incurably insane may be regarded 
by the subjects of positive interests as sustaining a relation, for 
example, to property, which will be recognized and protected. 
Of the same nature are the interests attributed to unborn persons, 
to infants of tender years, to the hereditas jacens, the corporation 
sole without an occupant, and also to testamentary successions. 

Essential distinction between positive and negative interests.— 
Positive interests do not necessarily require the recognition of 
legal personality. They transcend the jural sphere in their creative 
power. The legal establishment can add nothing to them nor take 
anything away. They are the natural, intelligent powers or centers 
of force which are the causes of social and legal phenomena. But in 
negative interests, since the recognition of the interest lies of 
necessity within the jural sphere, such interests always must be 
recognized through the medium of personality. Negative interests 
have no force of their own to compel recognition; their subjects 
are merely receptive of advantages, and only of such advantages 
as the competition of positive interests with egoistic and altruistic 
ends sees fit to give them. In all modern societies these negative 
interests, under the protection of a striking ethical influence, are 
carefully guarded, and it may be stated as a general rule that 
negative interests, in the midst of the turmoil of conflict for the 
assertion of positive interests, enjoy a more favorable position than 
positive interests themselves. 

Personality.—Personality is also a by-product of the competition 
of positive interests. Beings with wants and desires are not 
created by law, nor can the law take away these wants and desires. 
Ordinarily, the law must recognize them and does recognize them by 
a method of adjustment in which each takes, as an ancient legal 
phrase has it, ‘when he can see his time.”’ There arises a dominant 
center or balance of force in every developed society which attrib- 
utes the existence of rightful power to every human being and to 
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every combination of property which is artificially invested with 
personality. The personality of a human being is just as ideal 
as the personality of a corporation or of a foundation; but this 
idea represents always a later phase of legal growth, and person- 
ality alone is never a productive cause of legal phenomena; it is the 
by-product necessary or convenient for an accommodation among 
the real centers of force which are represented by positive interests. 
All living creatures have interests, and these interests may even 
be protected; but protection ordinarily never comes to living 
creatures lower than man through the medium of personality, 
which, like the spear of the ancient Roman, is the passport of 
juridical fellowship. 

Social interests—When the object or corpus of an interest is 
willed by and for a single person, it is an individual interest. 
Thus the interest of a man to be free from corporal injury inflicted 
by another is individual. No other person can enjoy directly 
and specifically that particular interest. He may assert this inter- 
est by his own physical strength, or he may assert it with the aid 
of the physical power of others. Again, it may be asserted as 
against one man or as against everyone, and whether asserted 
by his own power or by the aid of others, it remains an individual 
interest. But suppose that a plurality of persons assert a similar 
interest, each for himself, but by a combined assertion of effort, 
then the interest, though realized individually, is a social interest. 
An individual interest may also have a social direction, as when 
the object willed is for the advantage of a plurality of persons. 
Isolated individuals effectively asserting will are unknown. They 
are not unthinkable; but it is clear that a world made up of only 
individual interests would soon perish. All that man has achieved 
has been gotten through the powerful force of social interests. 
One of the earliest and most important social interests is that of 
the law itself—the means by which general security and an adjust- 
ment of interests of whatever kind is accomplished. But it is a 
serious mistake to think, in the midst of social interests which 
preponderate even in modern societies and which embrace also 
the so-called natural interests, that there are no individuals or 
individual interests. 
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Overlapping of interests —The interest of an individual, for 
example, to be free from physical injury was perhaps a social 
interest before it was recognized as an individual interest. It is still 
in modern systems of law a social interest in two aspects: first, in 
that the individual is an interconnected part of the social fabric; 
secondly, in that a like interest is asserted by all other individuals 
of the same society, which is supported by the common will and 
force of that society. But, though it is generically a social interest 
in its interconnections and in its effective realization, it is also 
specifically an individual interest and remains such as long as the 
individual has the intelligence, will, and force to assert it. All 
interests of persons are eventually expressed and worked out in indi- 
vidual human terms. 

It may be admitted, without attempting a solution of the 
question whether a society is an organism or only an aggregation, 
that a society expresses a force of a different nature and meaning 
than the force of a combination of so many individuals. It may 
even be conceded that a society as such, as a center of force, 
operates to attain ends distinct from and transcending the ends 
of any individual or combination of individuals; and yet it seems 
true that these social ends are practically and tangibly evidenced 
in human experience only in the lives and destinies of individuals. 

Characteristic difference between individual and social interests.— 
In individual interests the subjective element is uppermost; 
the force of the individual stands opposed to all other manifestations 
of individual force or to the aggregate of individual forces. It is re- 
strained only by its subject, on the one hand, and by power of realiza- 
tion, on the other. In social interests the objective element stands 
out; the subjective will is restrained by itself, and an end is sought 
which harmonizes with the end of society conceived as a complex 
of overlapping individual wills. An illustration is desirable to make 
the point clear. The blood-feud is an individualistic contest for 
the assertion of a group interest which may go as far as its own 
force will carry it. It is unlimited by any objective standards of 
what may be realized by resort to vengeance. When a composition 
system is introduced, an artificial barrier is raised up which acts 
as an objective limitation of the interest. Personal injury litigation 
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under the old régime is subjective in its methods, as compared 
with employers’ liability procedure, which eliminates nearly all 
subjective elements in favor of an arbitrary and rigid composition 
system. 

Private and public law.—Within the state all interests are inter- 
related. The great bulk of individual interests which are capable 
of being standardized are recognized as social interests. Many 
individual interests—and some of the most precious kind dealing, 
for example, with honor and mental integrity—are disregarded or 
neglected. They, however, find expression none the less, of which 
the institution of dueling is perhaps the most notable phenomenon. 
But all social interests are arbitrarily partitioned into two groups 
of private and public law based on the concept of personality— 
that of the individual person and that of the sovereign, including a 
variety of artificial personalities under the sovereign, differing 
from one system of law to another. For the social interest—the 
generic interest—there is no legal personality which can represent 
it; and social interests are accordingly worked out either in the 
field of public law or in the adjustment of private rights. 

Social interest an indefinite term.—When we leave the simplest 
primitive society, it becomes progressively difficult to identify 
general social interests. This comes about, first, because indi- 
vidual interests are constantly in competition with group interests. 
In a primitive society social interests are so well fortified and solidi- 
fied that a competing individual interest hardly ever appears. 
Punishment is a rare phenomenon, because there is no one to 
punish. The primitive taboos are much more effective than 
rational standards of modern law. It results that in complex, 
federated, social groups the individual may be found not only 
competing with society, but often standing at odds with one of its 
most fundamental institutions—with the existence even of law. 
For this reason crime is properly said to be anti-social conduct. 

A further reason for the difficulty of identifying social interests 
is the heterogeneity of actual group forces which play a part in 
social life. They are numerous and highly complex and interact 
in a manner displaying so much of contingency and irregularity that 
it seems impossible to give any rational account of them. In a 
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barbarian society the political categories are exhausted with 
clans, gentes, or tribes, clan, gentile, and tribal councils, and 
phratries and confederacies. In the same kind of a society there 
will be found a limited number of interpolitical groups, such, for 
example, as the family, the blood-brotherhood, shamanistic groups, 
etc. But as we ascend the social scale we discover a luxuriant 
differentiation and development of function and organ. Aside from 
a class of overlapping natural interests of individuals, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to enumerate in a modern society a single 
general social interest apart from the law itself. There are literally 
thousands of different varieties of social interests. Each of them 
is a particular kind of liberty and property. The lien of a material 
man on a plot of land is a special interest of a class which is not 
enjoyed by the grocer who furnishes meat to the owner. A money- 
lender may do with a bailment what would not be permitted to a 
livery-keeper. The landlord may get a security by a levy which 
no other creditor can make. A banker enjoys powers in his 
debtor’s bank account which may mean depletion of his estate 
against all other creditors. The law is filled with such divergences 
of adjustment of interests, many of them irrational and accidental, 
but often expressing a consciousness of class interest. The tendency 
of the moment is to accentuate the will and force of each of the 
classes which have attained a consciousness of group interests. 
Much of modern legislation is brought into existence through these 
efforts of will. As society becomes more and more stratified with 
such consciously operating classes, it takes on more of the aspect 
of a conflict of individualized class interests held in check by the 
fundamental interest in law. Society is therefore a legalized union 
for the adjustment of conflicting interests, out of which arises the 
varying adjustments of history. 

Kinds of social interests—A social interest, as we differentiate 
it here from an individual interest, arises from a plurality of 
individual interests. The simplest form of a social interest is that 
of the societas of Romanlaw. The concrete kinds of social interests, 
like any enumeration of particulars, do not lie within the range of 
classification. Nor can the various forms of society be here 
enumerated. Dealt with abstractly, there are organized and 
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unorganized societies—from the lowest form of passive will of a 
plurality of individuals inhabiting the same territory up to the 
highest type of active will of groups of individuals exerting a 
common purpose by a combined manifestation of force. Societies 
therefore differ in the quality of their will-power. An aggregation 
of individuals willing, actively or passively, the same general object 
and held together only by the accident of contiguity cannot exert 
the same quality of force as a group whose will is fused into a chemi- 
cal union, as it were, under an intelligent leadership. But organiza- 
tion sometimes has the effect of minimizing the actual force of the 
group. The constituent members are likely to leave the crystalliza- 
tion of the group will to the central organ of leadership, with the 
result that the group has in fact less actual force than it appears 
to represent. When the power of the group is questioned, it then 
becomes necessary to arouse the individual wills of the constituents 
by an appeal to their individual interests. 

Of the various other important kinds of societies, it will be 
enough to mention political societies, trade, economic, and pro- 
fessional classes, religious cults, and family and racial groups. 
These various kinds of societies are either self-perpetuating or 
non-self-perpetuating. A handworking class may be superseded by 
a class of machine workers. It is not essentially perpetuating, and 
the others are only relatively so. Thus a civil society or a race 
is, in comparison, an enduring, self-perpetuating society. 

Further classification.—A classification of interests must be 
broader than a classification of rights, for the reason that there are 
many interests which the law cannot deal with, and, again, others 
which the law excludes by choice. The standard texts on legal 
science already furnish a variety of paradigms for the classification 
of legal rights which are readily carried over into a classification of 
interests. The necessary additions are so obvious as not to justify 
discussion. Further classification may, however, be useful for 
the purpose of arranging interests into a schema which will facilitate 
their evaluation from the point of view of conflict, since the usual 
schemata of legal science already, as a rule, show legal evaluation. 
Such a comparative schema may be arrived at by analyzing the 
operative elements of an interest-subject, fact, and corpus—and 
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by applying (with some modification) the predicables of Aristotle. 
A simple illustration will suffice. Subjects of interests are equal or 
unequal. They may differ in substance (e.g., the individual and 
the state) or in quality (e.g., sex, age, relationship, or other personal 
condition). If equal, the factors of time, place, position, condition, 
relation, quality, etc., must be decisive as modifying the element of 
fact or corpus. Thus a finder who himself loses a chattel has the 
better right as against everyone except the owner. 

Two stable elements—the individual and the state-—The opposite 
poles of a developed society are the individual and the state, the one 
willing exclusively or almost exclusively materialistic and egoistic 
interests; the other (the state) willing exclusively ideal and altru- 
istic interests. In the earliest form of a primitive society there is 
not discernible any distinction between the individual and the 
state. Polyphemus is the state. Like diverging lines radiating 
from a common center, two distinct centers of force arise con- 
currently, in the course of social development, which become the 
vitalizing and permanent elements of the social structure—the 
individual of flesh and blood, and the individual of thought and 
idea. Both become invested with personality, and each reacts upon 
the medium of the group to create a multiplication of social and 
political forms. Since the direct interests of the individual are 
particular interests and those of the state are universal interests, 
there is no overlapping on the same plane in interests, either of 
individual or of social interests. As between society and the state, 
society is only a bridge by which the state crosses to give the fullest 
life to the individual. The individual lives in the universality of 
the state and attains his destiny through the medium of society. It 
therefore seems more correct to say that as between the individual 
and society the individual interests should prevail; but any conflict 
here of value can be only one of terms, since, in abridging the sub- 
jectivity of the individual by an objective (a social) standard, the 
individual is aided in realizing a higher form of rational subjectivity. 
The state has the same mission when social interests themselves 
become individualized; and the same mediating principle may be 
expected to develop over particular states historically realized when 
the rational idea in the course of evolution is evoked. 
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Lines of development.—The conflict of interests, as it may in 
this age be appraised, is one in which subjective tendencies are 
recurrently leveled by objective standards, giving rise again to new 
subjective expressions of individuality. This goes to the matter 
of form—the instrumentalities by which human development is 
guided and held in check. The content also exhibits a double 
principle—the recurrence of checks on formal and material liberty. 
The history of the human race is an alternating succession of 
these forms of liberty. If one were permitted to venture into the 
realm of the unknown, or if these oscillations were capable of meas- 
urement, one might be rash enough to predict that a mediating 
principle does, and will, progressively, in long ages, with accidents 
of retrogression and stagnation, harmonize the opposing levers of 
development to attain a rational adjustment of interests, in which 
individuality may be expressed in its highest form under conditions 
of the greatest formal and material freedom. 


THE TRADE UNION AND THE OLD MAN’ 


JOHN O’GRADY 
Catholic University of America 

In no respect does the weakness of the modern worker become 
more apparent than in his inability to provide for the future. 
When sickness, invalidity, and old age deprive him of his earning 
power, he is liable to become a dependent upon public charity. It 
is the function of the trade union to protect the worker against 
these natural or artificial hazards, as well as to increase his bargain- 
ing power. In the early days, when trade unions were unable to 
enforce their trade policies, the benefit features were the main 
bond of union between the members. As the trade unions became 
more powerful, as they began to realize their possibilities in the 
field of collective bargaining, the benefit features were lost sight of. 
It was deemed more necessary for the welfare of the worker to 
increase his wages and to obtain shorter hours than to protect him 
against future contingencies. The payment of benefits meant 
the expenditure of large sums of money and therefore high dues, 
which it was feared would prevent a great many from joining the 
unions and would consequently prevent them from becoming 
powerful as militant organizations. Once the trade unions had 
succeeded in attaining their main object—namely, the regulation 
of trade—they began to look upon benefits as a powerful auxiliary 
in attracting and retaining members. 

Before 1830 trade unions in this country were primarily benefit 
societies. Between 1830 and 1880 the benefit features were sub- 
ordinated to the trade policies. Since 1880 nearly all American 
trade unions have instituted benefits of one kind or another. 

The typical American trade union of the present time is not 
alone a trade organization, but also a benefit society. It tides 
the worker over periods of sickness and aids his family in case of 

* This study was undertaken while the writer was a member of the Economic 
Seminary of Johns Hopkins University. 
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death. Some unions also pay out-of-work benefits and pay 
traveling expenses of the worker who is in search of employment. 

The most recent development in the beneficiary activities of 
American trade unions has been the institution of pensions for 
those of their members who, by reason of age or invalidity, are 
unable to make their own living. When the aged members of the 
unions were in want, it was the custom in the early days to appeal 
to the local organization on their behalf, whereupon an appropria- 
tion was made from the treasury or a special collection was taken 
up for them. When the local organization was unable to take care 
of its aged and disabled members, an appeal was frequently made 
to the nationa! organization on their behalf. It is in this manner 
that we find the Order of Railroad Conductors taking care of their 
aged members in the early nineties. The heavy burden thus 
imposed on the local organization and the constant appeal to the 
national order convinced the membership of the necessity of mak- 
ing systematic provision for the superannuated. In 1897 it was 
proposed that a national home be established for this purpose. 
Since the engineers, firemen, and trainmen were facing the same 
problem, it was suggested that all four organizations join forces 
in establishing a home for their superannuated members. An 
opportunity of carrying out this project was presented to the 
four brotherhoods when the trustees of the Home for Disabled 
Railway Employees of America at Highland Park, Illinois, offered 
to turn over the home to them on condition that each should con- 
tribute the sum of $15,000 to the building fund. The engineers, 
firemen, and trainmen having contributed the required amount, 
the home was turned over to them. 

While the discussion relative to the home was dragging out from 
year to year, the conductors took an important step toward reliev- 
ing their disabled members by establishing an indigent fund, to 
which each conductor was required to contribute $3 a year.’ But, 
notwithstanding the large sums contributed toward the indigent 
fund, the conductors have felt that they were not facing squarely 
the problem of old-age dependency. In 1907 a committee was 
appointed to look into the matter. Some important data were col- 


* Constitution, sec. 81. 
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lected, but no definite proposals were made. The question was 
brought up again in 1909 and another committee was appointed, 
this time with instructions to formulate some plan. The com- 
mittee found that there were were four possible ways of establishing 
a pension for aged employees. In the first place, they might be 
paid a part of their life insurance after they had reached a certain 
age. This plan was discarded for the apparently trivial reason 
that it meant an increase in life premiums. Secondly, a flat 
assessment plan might be instituted. This, it was thought, would 
impose too heavy a burden on the younger members. Again, it 
was asserted that, while the initial rates would be low under this 
plan, the premiums would have to be continually increased when it 
was carried through a series of years. From this the committee 
turned to a straight endowment plan under which each member on 
joining the organization would be required to begin paying premi- 
ums toward his pension fund. In order to secure a pension of $30 
a month at the age of seventy, it was found that a man entering at 
the age of twenty would have to pay an annual premium of $9 a 
year, while on entering at thirty he would have to pay $15 a year. 
This plan, although actuarially sound, had one serious objection, 
in that it imposed too heavy a burden on the older members. For 
this reason the committee suggested the establishment of a modi- 
fied endowment plan. By deferring payments for five years after 
assessments had begun and by a gradual scaling down of the rates 
for members over forty, it was thought that it might be possible to 
have a plan which would meet the needs of the unions. The con- 
vention, however, did not accept the recommendation of the pension 
committee, and the conductors are still depending on the indigent 
fund to maintain their aged members." 

Up to a few years ago the superannuated engineer, like the 
conductor, had to depend on the charity of his local or national 
organization. In 1902 the Brotherhood established an indigent 
fund for the maintenance of its aged and disabled members. 
From this fund the engineer who is no longer able to work at his 
trade was to receive a monthly pension, provided he had been a 
member of the union for ten years. The members are also entitled 


* Robins, The Conductors, chap. xii. 
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to the privileges of the home at Highland Park, Illinois, taken over 
by the engineers, firemen, and trainmen in 1910. In 1910 the 
engineers felt that more adequate provision ought to be made for 
their superannuated members. A committee was appointed to 
look into the matter and to report to the 1912 convention. From 
the discussions carried on in the journal between 1910 and 10912 
one might reasonably conclude that the engineers were not yet 
prepared for a compulsory pension plan. The younger members 
felt that an old-age pension would impose an unequal burden on 
them as compared with the older members. Again, it was thought 
that the high dues necessary to maintain a pension fund would 
prevent a great many young men from joining the Brotherhood. 

For the foregoing reasons the convention of 1912 declared 
against a compulsory pension system and was satisfied with the 
introduction of a voluntary plan. It was provided that this plan 
was to be administered by a board of governors, consisting of all 
the members of the Advisory Board of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. Any members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers enjoying good physical health might become a member 
of the association. The dues to be paid were to be graded according 
to the age of the member, and the benefits depended on the number 
of months for which dues had been paid. A minimum benefit, 
however, of $25 a month was to be paid to all engineers of good 
standing who had been members of the association for one year 
and who were unable to perform the duties of an engineer or had 
been retired on account of age. In 1915 a number of important 
modifications were made in the pension law. It was decided that 
for the future no application for membership in the association 
would be received from those over sixty years of age and that after 
July 30, 1916, no application would be received from those over 
fifty. All applicants for membership were to be required to pass a 
physical examination. It was further provided that after June 30, 
1916, members who were qualified to join the pension association 
and had failed to make application would be debarred from the 
benefits of the indigent fund." 

* Constitution and Statutes of International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, pp. 94-108 (1917). 
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From the changes made in the pension law in 1915 one can 
easily see that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is gradu- 
ally drifting toward a compulsory pension system. Only a small 
percentage of the membership had availed themselves of the plan 
in 1912. The very nature of the plan was a temptation to the 
younger members to put off joining until a short time before retiring. 
Should they become disabled in the meantime or fail to join at the 
eleventh hour, they were still confident of obtaining aid from the 
indigent fund in their declining years. 

Since 1900 nearly all the important American trade unions 
have discussed the establishment of pension benefits. The United 
Mine Workers and the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
have the matter under consideration at the present time. The 
question came up for discussion at the last convention of the 
United Mine Workers and was finally referred to a committee which 
is to submit plans to the next convention. At the 1914 convention 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners President Kerby 
urged the delegates to take up the question of instituting pension 
benefits for the aged carpenter. In the absence of definite informa- 
tion in regard to the cost of maintaining pension benefits the 
executive board was authorized to compile statistics in regard 
to the approximate cost of maintaining a home and a pension 
system. At the 1915 convention the delegates decided unani- 
mously in favor of a pension in preference to a home. The ques- 
tion, however, was later submitted to a referendum vote and 
rejected by the membership. In 1903 the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists established a superannuation benefit system, to 
become effective in 1913, but by 1912 the funds of the association 
had been so much depleted by the strikes of the preceding years 
that it was decided to abandon the idea. 

Four American trade unions have established pension benefits 
to become operative in the future. They are the Pattern Makers 
League of North America, the United Association of Plumbers and 
Gas Fitters, the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees, and the Structural Iron Workers. The 
union of the pattern-makers expects to begin payments in 1920; 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
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Employees and the association of gas-fitters as soon as a reserve 
sufficient to place their funds on a solid financial basis has been 
accumulated; and the union of Structural Iron Workers in 1920. 

Besides the railroad brotherhoods, three other American labor 
organizations have superannuation benefit systems in operation: 
the Granite Cutters International Association; the International 
Typographical Union, and the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers 
International Union. Ever since the establishment of the Granite 
Cutters International Association, in 1877, systematic provision 
for the aged has, according to President Duncan, been seriously 
discussed by the members. In 1880 the union made the following 
provisions jor its superannuated members: A granite-cutter who 
was prevented from working at his trade by some serious disability 
received $3 a week if he had been a member of the union seven 
years; $4 a week if he had been a member of the union for twelve 
years; $5 a week if he had been a member of the union for sixteen 
years. Any member reaching the age of fifty-five years who was 
following the trade and had been in good standing for three years 
was exempt from dues. Members sixty-five years of age, with a 
good-standing membership of eight years, received $3 a week. 
Members seventy years of age, with a good-standing membership of 
eighteen years, received for life, in addition to remittance of dues, 
$5 a week. 

In 1884, on account of lack of funds, the pension benefits were 
discontinued. Members who had reached the age of fifty-five 
were, however, exempt from dues, except the fifteen cents a 
month for funeral benefits. The suspension of pension payments 
was the cause of serious discontent among the rank and file of the 
union, but they were consoled with the thought that it was only 
temporary. 

Between 1884 and 1905 the members of the Granite Cutters 
International Association were constantly demanding that some 
adequate provision be made for the aged and disabled. The care 
of the old members was, to their mind, one of the most important 
functions of the trade union. Many of them had been accustomed 
to it through their membership in British trade unions. It was 
not until 1905 that their hopes were realized. In the early part of 
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that year a committee was appointed to submit plans for the 
payment of pension benefits. The plan submitted and finally 
approved by the members provided for an increase of union dues 
from 70 cents to $1 a month. Ten per cent of all the money col- 
lected in the form of dues was to be retained by the local union 
and the remainder forwarded to the international office. Eight 
per cent of all the money received by the international office was to 
be set aside for the establishment of a pension fund. It was 
provided that a granite-cutter reaching the age of sixty-two who 
had been a member of the organization for twenty years without 
taking out a withdrawal card, and who had been in continuous good 
standing for the ten years previous, should be paid from the fund 
an honorary benefit of $10 a month for six months each year, 
beginning with November, and should be exempt from dues and 
assessments. If at any time the money placed to the credit 
of the fund appeared to be insufficient to pay the benefits pro- 
vided, the executive council was authorized to reduce the amount 
paid." 

It was further provided that any member arriving at the age 
of sixty who had a continuous good-standing membership for the 
ten years previous should be exempt from dues and receive the 
sum of $125 out of his death benefit, leaving the sum of $75 to 
defray his funeral expenses. 

Since 1877 provision for the aged has been a subject of discus- 
sion among the members of the International Typographical 
Union. In that year and again in 1882 it was proposed to erect 
a home in which aged printers might spend their declining years, 
but on both instances the proposition was voted down. In 1886 
Messrs. George W. Childs and A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented the international union with the sum of $10,000 to be used as 
it thought best. This sum the union determined to use for the 
purpose of endowing a home for its aged and incapacitated mem- 
bers. In 1889 the Board of Trade of Colorado Springs presented 
eighty acres of land as a site for a home, and three years later the 
Union Printers’ Home was opened. Any member of the inter- 
national union who has been such for ten years, three years of 


* Constitution, sec. 135. 
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which are continuous, is eligible for admission to the home. Mem- 
bers suffering from tuberculosis are admitted to the sanitarium 
after a membership of eighteen months. Application for admission 
must be made on a form provided by the trustees and indorsed by 
the local union of which the applicant has been a member.’ The 
average number of residents in the home in 1916 was 202. In the 
beginning each member was required to pay five cents a month for 
the upkeep of the home. This amount was later increased to ten 
cents a month. In 1908 it was increased to fifteen cents a month, 
and on January 1, 1916, it was increased to twenty cents a month. 

In the early history of the typographical union, as in other 
American trade unions, we find that the fraternal spirit had reached 
a high degree of development. The local unions were prepared 
to make any sacrifice to prevent their old and disabled members 
from becoming dependents upon public charity. We have been 
informed by a prominent official of the organization that it was 
quite common to have the old members retained in the composing 
room long after their period of usefulness had passed. When 
completely disabled, they were maintained out of the local treasury, 
or a special collection was taken up for them. 

The introduction of the linotype placed the old printer at a 
serious disadvantage. It made it exceedingly difficult for him to 
obtain employment at the trade. There was accordingly a con- 
siderable increase in the number of those depending on the charity 
of the organization. Relatively few could be taken care of in the 
home both because of lack of space and because many of the old men 
were unwilling to be separated from their families. 

This increase in the number of its superannuated members 
created a serious problem for the members of the International 
Typographical Union. A special appeal to the members in each 
individual case would place too heavy a burden on the charitably 
inclined. The only alternative was the establishment of an old- 
age pension system which would place an equal burden on all the 
members. In 1901 we find the first traces of the agitation for the 
institution of pension benefits in the typographical union. Presi- 


* Barnett, The Printers—A Study in American Trade Unionism, p. 95. 
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dent Lynch in his annual report for 1902 emphasized the necessity 
of establishing such a system: 

Our benefit features are at present confined to the strike, death, and the 
home, the latter necessarily confined to the few, although one-third of the per 
capita tax is devoted to its maintenance. The future progressive trade union 
will, to my mind, in addition to what it does for the betterment of industrial 
conditions, accord all the advantages now peculiar to purely fraternal organiza- 
tion. In this, our Golden Jubilee Year, we could profitably devote some time 
to devising a plan for old-age benefit. Not all our members financially and 
physically incapacitated can seek shelter in the home. The ruthlessness, nay, 
the brutality, of machinery under our present economic system makes the 
earning of a livelihood practically impossible by men who a decade ago were 
none too old to set type. 

At the 1902 convention a resolution was passed authorizing 
the president to appoint a committee to formulate plans for an old- 
age or pension benefit to be graded according to the length of con- 
tinuous membership in good standing and also for a graded death 
and funeral benefit. Although the committee was heartily in 
favor of superannuation and funeral benefits, it could not favor 
their immediate adoption on account of the heavy financial burden 
which they would impose upon the membership. The convention 
of 1906 again authorized the president to appoint a committee to 
draw up a pension plan to be presented at the next annual meeting. 
A more opportune time could not have been selected for the study 
of the problem. Many of the old members who were being called 
out on the eight-hour strike had very little hope of ever again getting 
back to work. They were fighting the battles of trade unionism 
and therefore should not be permitted to become public dependents 
in their declining years. This argument made a powerful appeal 
to the rank and file and was doubtless a strong factor in the estab- 
lishment of the pension system in 1907. 

By the terms of the pension law passed by the International 
Typographical Union any member of the organization attaining 
the age of sixty who had a good-standing membership of twenty 
years was entitled to the sum of $4 a week, provided he could not 
obtain sustaining employment at the trade and had no other 


* Proceedings of International Typographical Union, 1902, p. 15. 
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adequate means of support. For the maintenance of the pension 
fund all members of the union were to be assessed to the extent 
of one-half of 1 per cent of their wages. This assessment, however, 
did not begin until March 1, 1908, when the payments to the eight- 
hour strike fund ceased; and on August 1 of the same year the 
international secretary-treasurer began the payment of the pension 
benefits.‘ In 1910 those who had attained the age of seventy and 
had a good-standing membership of ten years and also those who 
were totally incapacitated for work and who could not find admis- 
sion to the home were admitted to the pension benefits. The 
law was further modified in 1910 so as to include those who pos- 
sessed other means of support, provided they had the necessary 
qualifications in regard to age and membership. In 1911 the 
continuous-membership clause was modified. Members who had 
taken out honorable withdrawal cards and thus broken their con- 
tinuous membership were to receive a pension if they had deposited 
their cards and thus renewed their membership before August 1, 
1908, when the pension law went into effect. In the same year 
the amount of the weekly pension was increased from $4 to $5 a 
week. 

One of the latest American trade unions to establish national 
benefit systems was that of the bricklayers, masons, and plasterers. 
Before 1910 the beneficiary activities of the bricklayers were 
entirely under the jurisdiction of the local unions. At its 1910 
convention, the international organization instituted a mortuary 
benefit, and no sooner had the mortuary benefit been in operation 
than the international body began to discuss the necessity of 
systematic provision for its aged and disabled members. For 
many years the superannuated bricklayer had been an object of 
charity to the local union. Since other organizations had made 
systematic provision for their disabled members, the bricklayers 
felt that there was no reason why they should not do the same. 
H The matter was taken up by the 1912 convention and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a plan to be submitted to the 


* Typographical Journal, XXXVII, 280; Constitution and By-Laws of Inter- 
; national Typographical Union, Art. V, secs. 6-15. A good summary plan may also 
be found in Tracy, International Typographical Union, p. 908. 
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executive council. The plan submitted in 1913 and approved 
by the national convention in 1914 provides that members sixty 
years of age and over who have had a continuous good standing 
of twenty-five years and find it impossible to secure sustaining 
employment at the trade may receive a pension of $5 a week. 
Those who have had a continuous good standing for ten years and 
who by reason of ill-health, not brought about by their own fault, 
are totally incapacitated may also receive $5 a week. According 
to the original law, a pensioner who earned $5 or more during any 
week was to be deprived of his pension for that week. It was later 
discovered that under this section of the law many of the old 
members who were able to earn a standard wage during the busy 
seasons were receiving a pension during periods of unemployment. 
In order to prevent this abuse the law was modified in 1916 so as 
to provide that no member who had earned $150 during the six 
months previous to his application should be entitled to a pension. 
The bricklayers’ pension law also provides that after the death of 
the beneficiary his widow may continue to receive the pension 
until her death or remarriage, if she is sixty years of age and has 
no other visible means of support." 

From January 1, 1914, every member of the union was required 
to pay the sum of twenty-five cents a month into the international 
treasury for the maintenance of the pension fund. This amount 
was increased to thirty-five cents a month by the convention of 
1910. 

The most difficult problem which a trade union or any other 
private organization has to face in establishing a pension system 
is that of cost. In estimating the cost of a pension, the first thing 
to be done is to find out, at least approximately, the number of 
persons of pensionable age. Suppose the trade union discovers 
that it will have two hundred members of this age every year, a 
sufficient sum must be on hand to provide an annual pension for 
these two hundred persons, and the amount to be paid by each 
member of the organization into the pension fund must be regulated 
accordingly. This apparently simple problem is in reality very 

* Proceedings of 1916 Convention of the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers, 
pp. 176-78. 
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complicated. We cannot estimate with any degree of exactness 
the number of persons in a trade union who will qualify for a pen- 
sion every year without knowing something about the age dis- 
tribution of the membership. There will be a vast difference 
between the cost of a pension system in an organization composed 
of old men and an organization principally made up of young men. 

In computing the cost of a trade-union pension fund it will 
be necessary, not alone to make an estimate of the number of 
persons attaining the required age, but also to estimate the number 
who will have the necessary qualifications in regard to member- 
ship. For this purpose a trade union should have a record of the 
initiation and standing of each member. Until very recently the 
typical American trade union had no national system of recording 
the age, date of initiation, or good standing of its members. This 
matter was generally left in the hands of the local secretary, with 
the result that very little attention was given to it. 

Shortly after the introduction of its pension plan the typo- 
graphical union recognized the need of a national register system. 
A scheme providing for a complete record at the international 
office of the age, date of initiation, and good standing of each mem- 
ber was accordingly submitted to the convention of 1908 and was 
unanimously approved by the assembled delegates. The granite- 
cutters and the bricklayers have also found it necessary to institute 
national register systems for the administration of their mortuary 
benefits. 

In the absence of definite information in regard to the age and 
standing of its members, it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
for a trade union to compute with any degree of exactness the cost 
of an old-age pension. Actuaries have suggested that this want 
could be supplied by obtaining a sworn statement from each 
member, but the trade unions recoiled from this apparently extreme 
measure. They preferred to base their assessments on rough 
estimates, always with the hope of increasing them in the future 
if the income of the pension fund shouid be insufficient to defray 
its costs. 

It was quite natural that under such circumstances the cost of 
the pension plan should have been minimized rather than exagger- 
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ated. This was, in all probability, good psychology, so far as 
the union members were concerned. One of the reasons why 
members of labor organizations oppose the introduction of a pension 
plan is because of the high dues involved; but after the pension 
plan has been put into operation and they have been convinced 
of its desirability they will be prepared to make great sacrifices 
rather than abandon it. 

In the English trade unions we find that the cost of old-age 
pension benefits far exceeded the original estimates. In regard to 
the experience of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Mr. Wey] 
says: 

The tendency of the superannuation benefit to bear with increasing 
weight upon the finances of the union began to be recognized most clearly 
after the formation of the Union. In 1850 the estimate of future superannua- 
tion charges was placed at 24c a member, while at the time the New Castle 
meeting was in session in 1874 there were 446 members on the superannuation 
benefit, costing the society at the rate of $1.07 a member on the then member- 
ship which was five times as great as when the 446 superannuated members 
joined.? 

The experience of the engineers in this regard seems to be 
typical of the experience of British trade unions as a whole. It 
might be of interest to find out if the British experience is being 
repeated in America. The limited experience of American trade 
unions in this field will not warrant us in drawing general con- 
clusions. About all it can do is to point out certain general tenden- 
cies. Only three American trade unions have compulsory pension 
systems in operation, for the maintenance of which all the members 
contribute an equal amount, independent of age and physical 
health. They are the Granite Cutters International Association, 
the International Typographical Union, and the Bricklaysis, 
Masons, and Plasterers International Union. The system of the 
union of the granite-cutters has been in operation about eleven 
years; that of the typographical union, about seven years; and 
that of the bricklayers’ union, about two years. In addition to 
these there is the voluntary pension plan of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, which was put into operation about five 

* Walter E. Weyl, “Benefit Features of British Trade Unions,” U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 64, p. 761. 
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years ago. From Table I it may be seen that there has been a 
steady increase, year by year, in the total expenditure for pensions, 
in the total number of pensioners, in the cost of pensions to each 
member, and in the number of pensioners per thousand in the 
granite-cutters and typographical unions. In the Granite Cutters 
International Association the total expenditures for pensions 
increased from $2,910.00 in 1906 to $14,460.00 in 1915, Or 397 
per cent. During the same period the income of the fund increased 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF 
PENSIONERS 
PER THOUSAND 
BY YEARS 


ToraL EXPENDITURES 


oe PENSIONERS MEMBER 


BY YEARS By YEARS 
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$ 69,550.35 
115,397.52 
128,042.53 
176,319.67 
248,582.41 
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| 14,460.00] $217,955.00] 302,651.55 1,081 | 9342 


from $13,369.80 to $26,212.08, or 96 per cent. Between 1906 and 
1911 there was a constant increase in the ratio of income to 
expenditure, leaving a balance of $25,676.89 in the treasury in the 
latter year. This balance was wiped out during the succeeding 
years, and on April 29, 1915, the amount left in the treasury was 
reduced to $3,378.51. At the beginning of last winter the granite- 
cutters were facing a rather large deficit in their pension fund. 
When questioned by the writer as to whether, in view of this deficit, 
it might not be necessary to suspend or to limit the amount of the 
pension payments, the officers of the union replied that they could 
draw on the general fund until such time as provision had been 
made for an increase of dues." 

* Most of the material in regard to pension of the Granite Cutters International 


Association was obtained at the headquarters at Quincy, Massachusetts, through 
the courtesy of Mr. James Duncan, the international president. 
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The experience of the International Typographical Union 
with pension benefits has been far more favorable than that of the 
granite-cutters. From Table I it can be seen that since the insti- 
tution of the pension there has been a steady increase in the total 
expenditures for pension, in the total number of pensioners, in the 
number per thousand, and in the per capita cost. The total 
expenditures for pensions in the typographical union increased 
from $69,550.00 in 1909 to $302,651.65 in 1915, or about 335 per 
cent; the per capita cost, from $1.54 to $5.08; the total number 
of pensioners, from 542 to 1,344; and the number of pensioners per 
thousand of union membership, from 12 to 22. During the same 
period the receipts have increased from $229,317.54 to $941,120.37, 
or 310 per cent. Table II indicates the relation of income to 
expenditures for the years during which the pension fund has been 
in operation, as well as the percentage of income expended each 
year. 


TABLE II 


| Percentage of 
Income | Expenditures Income 
Expended 


$150,767.17. | $ 69,550.35 
183,227.04 | 115,397.52 
305,266.99 | 128,042.53 
281,678.69 | 176,319.67 
298,361.49 | 248,582.41 
326,081.98 | 270,396.33 
328,475-45 | 302,651.55 


The excess of income over expenditures during the first years 
enabled the union to accumulate a rather large reserve, which 
amounted to $638,468.82 at the end of 1915. During the past 
three years there has been a noticeable increase in expenditures, 
and if the expenditures should continue in the future to increase 
as they have during the past three years, the typographical pension 
fund may be in the same condition as that of the granite-cutters. 
The increase, however, cannot go on indefinitely. In time the 
number of pensioners relative to the total union membership and 
the cost of the pension will become rather constant quantities. 
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Were it not for the favorable circumstances under which the 
typographical pension benefit has operated, such a large reserve 
could scarcely have been accumulated between 1908 and 109106. 
There has been a continued increase in the union membership 
every year.. During the,entire period the total membership has 
increased from 43,740 to 59,571, or in the neighborhood of 36 per 
cent. Part of this increase must of course be attributed to the 
fact that a great many old members, in the hope of receiving a pen- 
sion, and also those actually in receipt of a pension, have retained 
their membership in the union. When the trade union is increas- 
ing its membership by rapid strides, the ratio of the superannuated 
will remain relatively small as compared with the ratio of the 
superannuated to the working population as a whole. The notable 
increase in the wages of printers during the past eight years has 
also lightened the burdens of the pension. The average wages 
of the members of the International Typographical Union have 
increased from $888 in 1909 to $1,021 in 1915, or about 16 per cent. 

In the attitude of the International Typographical Union 
toward its pension benefit we have a splendid exemplification of 
the conflict between fraternal ideals and business principles. If 
the original pension law had been permitted to remain unmodified, 
a far larger reserve would have been accumulated. The interest 
on this reserve would enable the union to bear the increased burdens 
of the fund in the future without increasing its rates, and it might 
even possibly permit a lowering of the present rates. This was in 
harmony with the idea of the officers of the union. They con- 
stantly pointed out the desirability of a large reserve and the 
steadily increasing cost of the pension benefit as arguments against 
modifying the law. But the arguments of the officials were of 
little avail in face of the insistent demand of the membership 
for liberalizing the pension benefit. At the end of the first year 
there was a balance of $159,767.17 in the treasury. With this 
balance on hand the members thought that there was no good 
reason for depriving so many deserving printers of a pension. 
They severely criticized the pension law because it deprived the 
aged printer of a pension when he had been sufficiently farsighted to 
save for his declining years. The law was also criticized because 
it failed to make provision for those who were incapacitated before 
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reaching the age of sixty, or for aged printers who, through no 
fault of their own, had not been members of the union for twenty 
years. In 1910 the pension law was modified so as to meet these 
criticisms. Printers who had no other means of support were no 
longer to be excluded from the pension benefits. Disabled mem- 
bers of any age who could not find admittance to the home, as well 
as those who had reached the age of seventy and had a continuous 
membership of ten years, were also to receive pensions. 

When the pension law first went into effect the feature of it 
most highly valued by the union officials was the twenty-year 
membership requirement. It was thought that this would be a 
great means of increasing the power of the union over its members. 
Before the law was very long in operation the rank and file of the 
union began to feel that this requirement would exclude a great 
many deserving members from the pension benefit. It was dis- 
covered that a number of members had broken their continuous 
membership by taking out honorable withdrawal cards. For all 
practical purposes they were still members of the union, but were 
nevertheless deprived of the pension. Despite the opposition of 
the union officials, the convention of 1912 modified the pension 
law so as to include those who had broken their twenty years’ con- 
tinuous membership, provided they had deposited their cards 
before the pension law went into effect. Since 1911 several other 
changes in the pension law have been suggested. Some have 
advised increasing the amount to $6 a week, while others have 
thought that the benefit should be extended to the widows of 
deceased printers. The constantly increasing ratio of expendi- 
tures to income has convinced the membership that any further 
extension of the law meant a considerable increase in assessments. 

In case of the union of granite-cutters the financial strain of the 
pension system did not begin to appear for a number of years after 
it had been put into effect. In the International Typographical 
Union the income of the fund is still sufficient to meet its expendi- 
tures. Should the cost still continue to increase, the reserve 
accumulated during the earlier years will be sufficient to tide the 
fund over for a few years without any increase of dues. In the 
bricklayers’ union, however, the financial burden threatened to 
bankrupt the fund during the second year after it had been estab- 
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lished. This was not due to the high ratio of pensioners to the 
total union membership, but to a miscalculation of the pension 
committee. Twenty-five cents a month from each member was 
evidently too low an estimate of the amourit necessary to maintain 
the pension fund. On November 1, 1915, the total number of 
bricklayers on the pension roll was 1,081. Of these, 980 were old- 
age pensioners, 98 were persons permanently invalided, and 3 
were widows of deceased members. The total amount paid out 
in pensions in 1915 was $217,955.00. The total liabilities on 
1,081 pensioners for 1916 amounted to $281,060.00, or $50,000.00 
more than the income of the fund. In regard to the impending 
deficit the secretary in his report for 1915 says: 

If we are to continue our present pension benefits and also provide against 
undue increase in our pension liabilities, the rate of twenty-five cents a month 
must be increased to at least thirty-five cents. Unless this is done our surplus 
accumulated during 1915 will before the convening of the 1918 convention be 
almost completely wiped out. There is only one way to avoid the ten-cent 
increase suggested, and that is to reduce the pension payments correspondingly. 
This alternative, we feel sure, will not meet with your favor.* 

Two methods of meeting the deficit in the pension fund were 
considered by the convention of 1916. It was thought that each 
member might be required to contribute one day’s pay during the 
next two years. This idea was later abandoned, and the conven- 
tion decided to increase the assessment from twenty-five to thirty- 
five cents a month. 

The bricklayers, like the printers, have experienced a number 
of practical difficulties in the administration of their pension law. 
Many claims were filed by persons receiving an income of over $5 
a week from property or other investments. When the claims of 
such persons were rejected, they frequently threatened legal action 
on the ground that only those earning over $5 a week were excluded 
from the pension and that incomes were not earnings. Many 
of the old members who failed to qualify under the twenty-year- 
membership clause filed claims under the pemanent-injury clause. 
They claimed that their inability to work was due to some injury 
received years ago, whereas in reality they were suffering from the 
infirmities of old age. 

: Fiftieth Annual Report of the President and Secretary of the Bricklayers, Masons, 
and Plasterers International Union, p. 431. 
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The bricklayers’ pension law provides, among other things, that 
in order to qualify for a pension a member must be incapable of 
securing sustaining employment at the trade. Under the original 
law this was interpreted to mean that any member who earned less 
than $5 in the course of a week might qualify for a pension during 
that week; he might be able to earn $100 during the first three 
weeks of the month and qualify for a pension during the last week. 
In order to remedy this abuse, the law was amended in 1916 so as 
to provide that a member who has received $150 during the six 
months prior to the date of his application, no matter from what 
source the $150 may have been derived, shall not qualify for a 
pension. 

Under the systems previously considered all the members of the 
union paid the same assessment, independent of their age and 
physical condition. A young man twenty years of age pays the 
same amount as one who is about to qualify for the pension inside 
of one year. No provision was made for a reserve. No member, 
therefore, was guaranteed a pension in his old age, no matter how 
long he had been contributing to the fund. The ability of the union 
to pay a pension under these conditions evidently depends on a 
steady increase of young members. So long as the membership is 
increasing, the union will be able to pay the pension; but should 
the supply of young recruits be cut off in one way or another, the 
financial burden may become too severe for the active members. 

Unlike the other trade unions considered, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers did not make its pension system compulsory. 
It established an association to which members desiring to provide 
a pension for old age might belong. In order to make such a 
system successful, it was deemed necessary to grade the assessments 
according to the age of the members and to make the benefits depend 
on the number of years for which assessments had been paid. The 
adoption of a system like this, while in harmony with sound 
actuarial principles, involved a sacrifice of fraternal ideals. If 
benefits were to depend on the number of months or years for 
which payments had been made, the old men, for whose sake 
the system had apparently been adopted, would be practically 
left without any benefits. In order to care for the old men a 
minimum benefit of $25 a month was provided for those who had 
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been paying assessments for one year and who were no longer 
able to discharge the duties of an engineer. This provision 
for the aged induced the younger members to put off joining the 
association; hence we find that, of the 4,500 members of the 
association in 1915, 2,780 were over fifty years of age and 1,992 were 
over fifty-five years. In order to offset this tendency, the 1915 
convention decided that in the future no applications for member- 
ship in the association should be received from those over sixty years 
of age, and that after January 1, 1916, no applications should be 
received from those over fifty years of age. This restriction in 
regard to the age of applicants resulted in a great increase in mem- 
bership of the Pension Association. Between January 1 and 
October 1, 1916, the membership almost doubled itself, increasing 
from 5,656 to 10,486. And, what is especially noticeable, the 
increase was not confined to members between forty and fifty. years 
of age. There was also a great increase in the number between 
the ages of thirty and forty years.' If the locomotive engineers 
should further limit the ages of applicants for membership in the 
Pension Association, it might become more popular. Each 
member might then feel that it was a desirable means of saving for 
old age, that every dollar which he contributed to the fund he 
would receive back with interest. 

After the foregoing survey one is justified in drawing certain 
general conclusions in regard to the reasons actuating trade unions 
in the establishment of pension systems. In the early days, when 
the unions were small and when the members were intimately 
acquainted with one another, there was a strong fraternal spirit 
which could be depended upon in sickness and old age. In the 
language of a prominent trade unionist who was interviewed by the 
writer, there was nothing which the old unions so abhorred as to 
see their superannuated members compelled to spend their days in 
the poorhouse. 

The introduction of machinery shortened the working life of their 
members, thus making the problem of old age a serious one for 
American trade unions. At the very time when this problem was 

* See reports of the Pension Association of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. William B. Prentis, general secretary-treasurer of the 
association, the writer was permitted to have access to these reports. 
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becoming serious the phenomenal increase of membership weakened 
the fraternal bonds of the union. The spirit of charity was no 
longer so rife as in the old days. One can therefore easily see why 
compulsion gradually came to take the place of charity in the 
beneficiary activities of trade unions. All the important unions 
have already established sickness or death benefits to be maintained 
by a compulsory tax on each of the members. A number of them, 
as we have seen, have established old-age benefits maintained in the 
same way, and others are thinking seriously about doing so in the 
near future. 

From the standpoint of the trade unionist the creation of pension 
funds has become especially necessary in recent years on account 
of the activity of employers in this field. Large corporations in 
this country have come to realize that a pension is a very useful 
means of maintaining a steady, satisfied, and efficient labor force. 
According to the reports of the National Civic Federation, there 
were 55 establishment pension funds in the United States in 1916. 
Of these, only 2 were in existence before 1900. Twenty-seven were 
established since 1908. In order to offset the effects of these funds, 
the trade unions feel that they must have some counter attraction." 

In regard to the influence of a pension system in attracting 
members to the trade there may be some doubt. It is exceedingly 
difficult to convince young men of the necessity of paying a tax 
from which they may not expect to receive a return in the near 
future and, above all, when the return is so uncertain as it is in the 
case of an old-age pension. Most of the younger members will be 
inclined to look upon a pension assessment as a compulsory tax 
for the maintenance oi aged and disabled members from which they 
themselves may expect to receive very little advantage. In regard 
to the influence of a pension system in retaining members in the 
union there can be very little question. It leaves the old man, 
who has been paying his assessments for years and who expects 
to receive a pension in the near future, practically at the mercy of 
the organization. If he is called out on strike, he must obey or 
lose his pension, even though he may have no hope of getting his 
old job back again or of beginning anew in some other occupation. 


*“The Problem of Pensions,” as presented at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Civic Federation, Appendix. 
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REPRESENTATION AND LEADERSHIP IN 
DEMOCRACIES 


VICTOR S. YARROS 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


Professor Ross in this Journal and Mr. Meredith Nicholson in 
the Atlantic Monthly have recently been discussing the question of 
the organization and expression of the will of the body social. The 
latter writer complains of the undue prominence of “the second- 
rate man” in government and in administration. He points to the 
glaring facts of municipal, state, and national politics and asks 
whether it can be affirmed with any degree of truth that “the 
people”’ are properly served or represented. 

The difficulties of organizing and expressing the popular will are 
much better appreciated by Professor Ross than by Mr. Nicholson, 
whose treatment of the subject leaves much to be desired from the 
scientific viewpoint. But so many assumptions are made, so many 
fallacies revealed in current treatment of the question of leadership 
and representation in democracies—whether ‘‘pure” or mixed 
and incomplete—that a little further discussion may be profitable. 

“Democracy, ideally considered,” writes Mr. Nicholson, “‘is an 
affair of the wisest and best.” ‘In theory,” he continues, “the 
weight of the majority is with the fit’’—fitness being defined as 
“the competence produced by experience and training, fortified 
with moral character and a sense of responsibility.” 

Accept these premises and certain questions arise atonce. Why 
do democratic constituencies elect second- and third-rate men to 
serve them? Why do “‘representatives’’ misrepresent with impunity 
in so many cases? Do not people know their own interests? Are 
voters blind, ignorant, corrupt? Do we pay too little attention to 
public affairs? Do we regard government as a relatively unimpor- 
tant matter, and would we rather make money, or study, or play, 
than devote time and energy to politics and administration in the 
hope of reducing taxation and preventing waste? Are we so opti- 
mistic, shallow, foolish, as to imagine that unfit and incapable men 
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will do as well in office as fit and high-minded men? Do we lightly 
assume, because occasionally at critical times men who were not 
suspected of greatness rise nobly to their opportunities and duties, 
that all men are potentially great and masterful? Various explana- 
tions of the kinds indicated in these queries have, as a matter of 
fact, been advanced by popular writers and speakers. They are 
all unsatisfactory and superficial. 

Let me open the discussion with a little story “from life.” A 
few years ago a group of Hull-House workers and residents were 
after dinner informally discussing the prospects of an impending 
election in the city and county. Some spoke with a touch of irony 
or bitterness of the fact that certain wards and districts were 
“hopeless,” that is, that they habitually elected as aldermen or 
county commissioners local bosses, saloon-keepers, ‘‘ good fellows”’ 
known in lodges and benevolent societies, and that candidates of 
education, character, and progressive opinions had no chance 
whatever in such districts. Miss Jane Addams, who was in the 
group mentioned, in her quiet, mild way put to the “‘complainants”’ 
these simple questions: 


And why should not the people of the wards you speak of elect saloon- 
keepers, shrewd and amiable “‘mixers,’’ glib talkers, and good fellows? Do 
not such candidates fairly represent the district? Can we expect voters to 
elect men they do not know, they hardly understand, they expect nothing of 
in concrete human terms? Is it not as natural for one ward to elect a liberal, 
popular, genial saloon-keeper as it is for a University ward to elect a professor, 
or a business man of standing, or a lawyer of some distinction and public 
spirit ? 

Although there was nothing strikingly original in this train of 
thought, the group felt that Miss Addams had given them a 
valuable lesson in the meaning and limitations of democratic 
government. “Why, yes,” was the general reflection, “all this 
is not only natural, but inevitable. Voters will and must elect 
men they know, like, understand, and trust—men ‘after their 
own heart.’”? Such men are often false friends and moral traitors, 
but the voters betrayed by them either do not know this fact, in 
the sense of fully realizing it, or else they put a different construction 
on the acts of treachery and betrayal. They think their will is 
expressed, their “side” is properly represented and protected, and 
are not aware of any actual grievance or injustice. 
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Now, if this be true, the whole democratic problem assumes a 
wholly different aspect. We must start with different definitions, 
different propositions, and different questions. The remedy for 
misrepresentation, for corrupt and bad government, betrayal of the 
popular will, appears in a different light. The phrases “better 
wards,” ‘‘better elements,” “hopeless wards,” etc., acquire a new 
meaning. Why cannot all the wards and districts be “good’’ ? 
What makes so many of them “bad’’? We no longer talk of 
organizing and expressing the will of a ward; important as this is, 
even more important, we see, is the question of elevating the will 
of certain wards, of causing a revision by them of their notions of 
“fitness” and “loyalty.” 

It would be difficult, I think, to improve upon the definition of 
democracy embodied in Mr. Lincoln’s famous phrase, “ A govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people.” Every essential 
element is present in this formula; but how different it is from the 
formula, ‘‘A government for the people, of and by the wisest and 
best of the people’! All sorts of men make up a people. We are 
not all good and wise. Many are shortsighted, ignorant, wrong, 
perverse. Many are selfish, sordid, indifferent, or even hostile 
to the general good. Not a few among us, as things are, actually 
want inefficient and wasteful government, even corrupt govern- 
ment. Honest and efficient government would impoverish or 
embarrass many, and they are able to find excuses for their support 
of bad government that drown the still small voice of conscience. 
To say this is to see things as they are, not to indulge in cheap 
cynicism. Carlyle was splenetic and rash when he described the 
people of Great Britain as “‘mostly fools.” Ibsen, the aristocratic 
radical, was merely paradoxical when he uttered the half-truth 
that “the majority is always wrong.” The situation is seldom, if 
ever, as simple as these phrases imply. 

Of the millions who more or less intelligently wish and prefer 
good government, many are too busy to do any real work for good 
government. They will ‘“‘vote right’ when the issue is plain and 
plainly drawn. They will exercise a certain amount of independ- 
ence and occasionally scratch the regular party ticket. Tell them 
that eternal vigilance is the price of good government, and that 
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good government involves the putting of first-rate men in office, 
and they will mildly express their concurrence; but they do not 
see how they can carry these “essentials” into effect. They know 
that the machine men, the office-holders and office-seekers, are 
eternally vigilant, but they rightly point out that with the groups 
just named politics is a matter of bread and butter, a trade or 
profession. The time such persons give to organization, to ‘‘pre- 
paredness”’ in a political sense, to meetings, conferences, stump- 
speaking, and the like is time taken from the public’s business, in 
many cases, or from business that is intimately connected with 
politics. How can the man who neither seeks nor expects office, 
who has to make a living and save for a rainy day, compete with 
the professional politicians and their quasi-professional allies ? 

Moreover, the men who are nominated and elected by the 
machines and regular organizations are “first-rate men’’ from the 
viewpoint of those machines and organizations. This Mr. Nich- 
olson and others apparently overlook. Machine men do, and do 
well, what the organizations direct them to do; they are therefore 
satisfactory agents and representatives. They are not first-rate 
men from the viewpoint of the thoughtful and sincere lovers of 
good government, but there is little or nothing in democratic insti- 
tutions and “‘popular’”’ government to insure the nomination and 
election of morally and intellectually first-rate persons. 

The question of fitness in politics and government inevitably 
recalls the forgotten controversies over the “survival of the fittest”’ 
in the Darwin-Wallace theory of natural selection. It seemed 
at first impossible for the superficial writer or reader to distinguish 
between fitness in the sense of sufficient adaptability and fitness 
in the moral sense. In present democratic politics the fittest are 
those who are best adapted to existing conditions. The spoilsman 
and corrupt tool of the predatory interests is not even a third-rate 
man morally or intellectually, but the ward that keeps him in the 
city council undoubtedly regards him as a first-rate man from its 
own point of view. He is often benevolent, charitable, helpful in 
need. He obtains jobs and favors for his constituency. He 
attends weddings and funerals, and displays power and energy. 
Similarly, the more educated and polished man in the council, or 
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legislature, or Congress, who owes his place to great corporations 
and to special interests, whatever he may seem to the impartial 
and public-spirited element in his district, ‘looks good,” that is, 
looks “first rate,” to the interests whose defender or apologist he 
really is, although we call him a public servant or a representative 
of the people. 

Let us, however, put the question in a different way. It being 
idle to dream of universal goodness and universal culture, are there 
courses open to us whereby we might hope to secure more able and 
honest representatives of the great public than we now have and 
to render so-called representative government actually representa- 
tive of “‘the people”’ ? 

Two sets of proposals are encountered in the literature of the 
subject. One emphasizes the need and rightness of ‘‘proportional 
representation.”’ Since John S. Mill’s time much has been written 
on this reform, but it is only in connection with one or two 
commission-manager city charters of the most advanced type that 
proportional representation is now being accorded a trial in this 
country. Not one of our states has adopted this principle, although 
in Illinois we have minority representation in the lower branch of 
the legislature—a scheme, by the way, that the professional poli- 
ticians have known how to convert to their own exclusive advantage, 
a scheme that has disappointed the reformers, and that the next 
constitutional convention is expected to abolish root and branch. 
The case for proportional representation seems unanswerable until 
it is closely analyzed in the light of certain facts. In every state 
there are Republicans, Democrats, Progressives, Socialists, Single- 
Taxers, Prohibitionists, and so on. If representative government 
means the representation of ideas, opinions, sentiments, programs— 
and, of course, parties are made for ideas and sentiments, and are 
useful merely as instrumentalities of intellectual and social com- 
merce—it follows apparently that our electoral systems should 
provide for the fair proportional representation of the various prev- 
alent schools of opinion. The supposition is that if we properly 
emphasized opinion in our representative scheme, and gave each 
school the number of representatives it was entitled to on the prin- 
ciple of proportion, the result would be, not merely justice to 
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opinions and groups that today are not represented at all, or repre- 
sented by fewer men than they should have for official spokesmen, 
but also a better quality of representation for the other parties. 

Unfortunately this second conclusion does not necessarily 
follow from the premises. Proportional representation would 
indeed give the radical and reform parties more representatives 
in city, state, and national chambers than they now succeed in 
putting in, but would it give us better Republicans, better Demo- 
crats, better Progressives? When a man runs as a Democrat, we 
hardly know what opinions he entertains. He may be a revenue- 
tariff man or a protectionist; he may be an imperialist or an anti- 
imperialist; he may be an old-fashioned state-rights champion, 
or he may believe in making large concession to nationalism. What 
is true of Democrats is true of the other big parties. We have 
Roosevelt Republicans, Penrose-Barnes Republicans, LaFollette 
Republicans. Manifestly proportional representation under the 
system of great parties would not in the least guarantee any 
notable improvement in the quality of representation in the great 
parties, each of which is really a house badly divided against itself, 
a house constantly threatened by insurgency and discontent. 
Proportional representation would not destroy the power of the 
party machines and embattled spoilsmen. 

This brings us to the second set of proposals, chief of which is 
this: that we should do our utmost to break up the “‘big’’ political 
parties and substitute group government for party government. 
The late Professor Goldwin Smith, in the last several years of his 
life, devoted much time and energy to destructive criticism of party 
government. He attributed thereto a great deal of the opportu- 
nism, cowardice, hypocrisy, servility, and degradation of the politi- 
cal life of Britain and the United States. He argued—never lacking 
illustrations and fresh instances—that party discipline stifles inde- 
pendence and makes men dishonest and unfair. He contended that 
the vain effort to placate the many incongruous elements of a 
““great”’ party inevitably leads to neglect and loss of the ideals or 
principles which called the party into being, the means to the end 
being finally mistaken for the end itself. A man, he argued, may 
represent an interest, a group, an opinion; but how can he represent 
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at one and the same time conflicting interests, divergent opinions, 
irreconcilable tendencies? M. Ostrogorski, the able Russian pub- 
licist, has written in the same vein and has proposed the total 
abandonment of “big” parties in favor of leagues, temporary 
associations, groups and “‘bloc”’ governments. France, of course, 
in the past two decades, has furnished an instructive model of 
group and “bloc”’’ government, and it may be doubted whether 
any nation has been more faithfully represented at any time than 
France has been during this eventful period. 

This process of division and disintegration has been at work in 
the British and American “big” parties. It is sufficient to men- 
tion the British Labor party and the Radical wing of the Liberal 
party. In the United States we have the Progressive party (which 
may be resuscitated at any time), the Prohibition party, and the 
Socialist party. Still the process has been slow, and it is difficult 
to see how it could have been artificially stimulated. Professor 
G. Smith, in his withering assaults on the party system, conspicu- 
ously failed to meet this difficulty. Parties will not disintegrate 
at the command of the frowning philosopher. They cannot 
be legislated out of existence by acts of Congress or Parliament. 


They may decay and die naturally as a result of new needs, new 
issues, new alignments. But, on the other hand, an unforeseen 
emergency, the appearance of a “really paramount”’ issue, may cause 
groups and factions to subordinate secondary demands to the urgent 
need and give the “‘big’’ party a new lease of life. It is tolerably 
certain, however, that, under normal circumstances, the future 


” 


belongs, not to the big, heterogeneous, “historic parties,’’ whose 
usefulness is now so seriously questioned, but to groups and smaller 
combinations that will severally represent live issues and glowing 
aspirations. 

True, even under a system of group and “‘bloc’”’ government 
compromise cannot wholly be avoided. France is an excellent 
illustration. The formation of the “bloc” during the critical 
Dreyfus agitation necessitated many reciprocal concessions and 
adjustments on the part of the groups that set out to save the 
Republic from chauvinism, militarism, and imperialism. But the 
concessions were made in the open; the give-and-take was honest 
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and strictly necessary. There was neither subterranean intrigue 
nor sacrifice of principle for the sake of office and glory. 

Under group government it is undoubtedly easier to obtain 
fit and genuine representation. Each group may have its organiza- 
tion, its machine, its chronic office-seekers, its glib talkers; but the 
average member of the group, the average voter who reads the 
newspapers and attends the meetings and conferences of his group, 
is in touch with the machine and feels that he has some influence 
with the leaders. He does not feel so helpless, so insignificant, so 
impotent as the voter of a huge national party that lives, moves, 
and has its being in evasions, in artificial harmony arrangements, 
in empty generalities and catchwords. 

It has already been remarked that in France there is little com- 
plaint of unfit representation in Parliament. As a rule each group 
sends its ablest men to serve it. It is not likely that the situation 
is materially different in the German Reichstag—at least, so far 
as the advanced radical groups are concerned. It is certain that 
the British Labor party, as well as the “‘left’’ Radical wing of the 
Liberal party, is remarkably well represented in the Commons. 
In the United States, likewise, the Socialists always manage to 
put their best foot forward in practical politics. The Congressmen, 
the state legislators, the mayors, and the aldermen they have suc- 
ceeded in electing have been “‘first-rate’’ men from the viewpoint 
of the party leaders and active members. It is not then unreason- 
able to conclude that where parties are not too big, unwieldy, and 
heterogeneous, where they stand for definite principles and are not 
compelled to surrender ends to means, adequate and faithful repre- 
sentation by the best men available is not at all a difficult task. 
Proportional representation might well accompany group govern- 
ment. Indeed, it would become a necessity under it. 

Can nothing be done, however, under existing conditions to 
put more fit men, first-rate men, in Mr. Nicholson’s sense of the 
phrase, into public office? The observer who is not blinded by a 
preconceived idea will hardly answer the question with an emphatic 
“No.” Something can be done; something is being done. One 
very promising way of doing this is to continue to peg away at 
the truth that administration is not synonymous with government; 
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that administrative questions are not to be confused with “‘politics’’; 
that democracy does not involve rotation in office, frequent elec- 
tions, clouds of obscure candidates, preposterous ballots, and the 
like. When a saloon-keeper is elected to a city council, the demo- 
cratic principle is not necessarily violated. The saloon-keeper may 
be a “‘fit” representative of the majority of his ward. But when, 
after the election, the mayor who represents the whole city gives 
to a saloon-keeper a place in his cabinet, when he appoints him, 
say, to the commissionership of public works, or when the same 
mayor puts a lobbyist, cheap politician, and shyster into the office 
of corporation counsel, the democratic principle is violated. 
General policies are determined at the election; but not even the 
saloon-keeper’s ward knowingly votes for inefficient, extravagant, 
wasteful administration. The president, the governor, the county 
or city head, should and can forget ‘‘politics’’ after installation and 
seek fit, first-rate men and women for the positions they have to 
fill. In administrative offices we have every right to insist on first- 
rate persons. The merit system has popularized this idea, and 
there is no excuse for unfit appointments. A chief executive cannot, 
as matters stand, be expected to go outside of his own party very 
frequently, but he can be expected to take the best timber his own 
party affords. 

We have a right to demand training for administrative offices. 
We have a right to demand the steady extension of the merit sys- 
tem and the raising of the standards of appointment. The short 
ballot, the non-partisan ballot, the commission and commission- 
manager form of city and town government, the abolition of the 
party primary—these and similar reforms now favored by all 
moderate progressives are severally contributing to the cause of 
better and more business-like administration. The progress of 
this cause is by no means discouragingly slow in the United States. 
Look at the municipal government in New York today and com- 
pare it with that of twenty years ago. Look at Chicago and its 
city council, and consider what organization and systematic action 
have accomplished in the western metropolis, where twenty years 
ago franchise-stealing and riotous plunder were the rule in the city 
council. Moreover, when fit and conscientious men and women 
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observe the advance of good administration, they are induced to 
seek public office. Where the merit system prevails, and the 
competitive examinations are honest and fair, and tenure really 
secure, young men and women of promise deliberately fit them- 
selves for public employment. They take special courses; they 
make public service a profession. Schools of civics and philan- 
thropy are multiplying in the country because thousands of 
positions, humble as a rule, to be sure, are now open to trained 
applicants. Under the spoils system such applicants would never 
have had the ghost of a chance. 

First-rate men will increasingly come forward and offer them- 
selves to the electorate as it learns to demand efficiency and fitness, 
as it instals the modern governmental machinery which fit men and 
women will demand, and which is one of the conditions of success 
either in public or in private affairs. 

Reverting now to lawmaking and political government as dis- 
tinguished from administration, must one conclude that under 
existing party arrangements and educational levels it would be 
idle to dream of improved representation, of more first-rate men 
in office? By no means. Even that sort of representation can 
be improved if the disinterested citizenry will pay the price. Prog- 
ress, Professor Dewey has said, is a “‘retail job,” not a law of human 
nature. Political progress is a retail job. The advantage of 
organization is decisive in most instances. The business men, the 
social workers, the educators, the physicians, and the others who 
are dissatisfied with the quality of “representation”’ they get, and 
who think—and rightly think—that there are far too many lawyers 
in our legislative assemblies, will never mend matters by complain- 
ing or sighing. They can mend matters only by organizing and 
using the methods that the professional politicians use. Occa- 
sionally a party machine will yield to pressure and throw some 
nominations to the business or reform groups of the constituency. 
But such occasions are rare. The way to put more fit business men, 
more fit social workers, into legislative assemblies is to start and 
maintain active local and central organizations for that purpose. 

The political machines have known how to circumvent the direct 
primary. If that new device has disappointed most of us, it is 
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because the people have not taken the chance the direct primary 
was designed to give them. The machines have their slates ready 
for the primary; they “recommend”’ candidates to the voters, and 
on primary day disciplined brigades do the bidding of the bosses. 
The independent candidate makes a poor showing unless a moral 
crusade is ‘‘on’’ and public sentiment is aroused and deeply stirred. 
If we make further progress and substitute nomination by simple 
petition for the primary; if we simplify the nominating machinery 
to the last degree, we shall no doubt deprive party machines of 
some advantages; but we shall not, in any event, do away with the 
need and value of organization, discipline, and systematic work. 
It is not likely, however, that citizens will ever organize for the 
specific purpose of “nominating and electing first-rate men and 
women to public office.” The slogan is really too vague, the ob- 
stacles in the way too many; for men prefer a second-rate repre- 
sentative who agrees with them on the tariff and trusts, on labor 
legislation and taxation, etc., to a first-rate representative who 
disagrees. The tactics of the “drys,” as of the “wets,” in many 
contests have demonstrated the difficulty of reconciling the demand 
for a single-minded, unbending champion of an alleged “paramount 
issue”’ with the demand for general breadth and fitness in a candi- 
date. The “drys” have often nominated narrow-minded fanatics; 
the wets have nominated spoilsmen and grafters. “You can’t 
have everything,” is the excuse. Well, democracy at large cannot 
have everything. It cannot have government by the wisest and 
best at this stage of economic, social, and political development. 
It may never have such “ideal” government. But there is no 
reason why it should not have better and better government, more 
and more able and morally fit men in office. To raise political 
standards you must “move the masses,” as President Wilson said 
to an equal-suffrage convention. Adequate and efficient machinery 
is only one essential of good government; popular intelligence and 
rectitude is another. Ours is an age of social and economic reforms, 
and what is the ultimate object of these reforms if not the intellec- 
tual and moral uplifting of the masses? To discuss problems of 
political organization and political expression without bearing in 
mind their close and vital connection with economic and social 
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problems—problems of wealth distribution, of industrial organiza- 
tion, of land tenure, of taxation, of immigration, etc.—is to move 
in a world of shadows and phantoms, to forget the realities. To 
say, aS some writers have said, that corrupt government blocks 
democratic progress is to put the cart before the horse. Corrupt 
government is a symptom, a result. Bad and unjust social con- 
ditions beget bad government by corrupting many of the victims 
of the injustice, by making them servile, sordid, indifferent, 
cowardly, and even venal. The worst results of economic injus- 
tice are moral, not material. Political integrity and political 
independence and courage presuppose a certain level of economic 
independence, of comfort, thrift, self-reliance. An enslaved, 
wretched, and timid proletariat, with armies of unemployed or 
half-employed, of landless and homeless job-seekers ever ready to 
accept the lowest subsistence wage and depress the standard of 
living, will not put health or virtue into democratic forms of govern- 
ment. In short, the true political reformer is first of all a social 
and economic reformer. He realizes that political democracy is 
decaying because our industrial régime is autocratic and demoraliz- 
ing. He knows that the initiative, the referendum, the system of 


proportional representation, the short ballot, and what not will 
do little for modern democracy if we continue to neglect the ques- 
tions of land tenure, wage relations, privilege, monopoly. 

To sum up and bring together our conclusions, democratic 


government breaks down and the “servants of the people” too 
often betray and oppress the people; but the people themselves 
often put and keep such “servants” in power. The intellectual 
and moral conditions of the people are responsible for their political 
ignorance and their false or low standards. 

The basis of sound and lasting political reform is social and 
economic reform. The foundations of political democracy are 
industrial. But while we must not expect too much from political 
movements and reforms, we must beware, on the other hand, of 
errors of the opposite kind—of belittling and deriding political 
reforms as matters of no consequence whatever. Something can 
be done even now toward a more wholesome organization of the 
popular will and a fairer, surer expression of it. The big parties, 
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having outlived their usefulness, should be broken up rather than 
artificially stimulated. Definite groups and definite opinions should 
be encouraged to seek fair and candid representation in government. 
Straddling, dodging, and time-serving should be sternly exposed and 
condemned by every honest agency in the community. Clear, 
definite statements of principles and intentions should be de- 
manded of every party and every candidate for an elective office 
of importance. 

Proportional representation should be demanded, not only as 
a matter of simple justice to groups not represented at all, or very 
inadequately represented, under present arrangements, but in the 
interest of political honesty generally and in order to emphasize 
and direct public attention to avowed opinion as distinguished 
from vague class interest. 

The unfair advantages enjoyed by party machines and profes- 
sional politicians should be minimized as far as possible, and the 
nominating process should be simplified. The individual voter 
should be encouraged to exercise his privileges and not, as now, dis- 
couraged by restrictions and burdens that have been imposed in 
the interest of party organizations. Independent voting should 
be made easy, not difficult. Campaigns should be shortened and 
anti-corrupt practice acts strengthened. 

Administration should be more carefully and rigorously sepa- 
rated from politics, and the merit system should be extended in 
every direction, up and down. Public employees should be trained 
and well—but not too well—paid for their work. The higher posi- 
tions should not be made too attractive financially, and public 
service should be treated as a public honor and privilege. Wher- 
ever possible, citizens should be asked to serve without pay, and 
paid officials should solicit and organize wide co-operation with 
them on the part of disinterested men and women who have time 
and energy to devote to social service. 

It cannot be doubted that these “minor measures’? would 
improve the quality of government and administration. How 
much? No one can say, but enough to make the efforts worth 
while. For deeper and larger political reforms, however, we must 
work indirectly rather than directly—via industrial, economic, and 
social reforms of a truly radical nature. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ALPHA ZETA PI 


Serious demands have been made upon the students of human 
society during this war, and even more serious demands are going to be 
made upon them in the period of social reconstruction which must come 
after the war. Unless students of society are prepared to furnish the 
social information which the world will need, unless they can show the 
same standards of scholarship, the same scientific detachment, with zeal 
for the truth and humanity, which the best students of the physical 
sciences show, not only the world, but the social sciences, will suffer. It 
is time that the social sciences were lifted to a new plane of scholarship 
and of scientific and academic recognition. For the leadership of this 
twentieth-century world should belong to the social sciences, not to the 
physical sciences; and this needs to be both said and recognized. 

The Alpha Zeta Pi Society (taking as its motto Aristotle’s dictum, 
Anthropos zoin politikon) was founded at the University of Missouri in 
1915 to do this work of lifting the social sciences to a new plane of schol- 
arship and of recognition. Strangely enough, the society was initiated 
by one not directly specializing on the problems of the social life—by 
Professor Max F. Meyer, professor of experimental psychology at the 
University of Missouri. He saw that there was need of a society to do 
for the social sciences what Sigma Xi was doing for the sciences of 
physical nature—to secure them recognition, to promote their academic 
interests, and to encourage research and scholarship in them among both 
students and faculty. It is not particularly to the credit of academic 
men in the social sciences that Professor Meyer’s idea was not taken up 
enthusiastically and local branches of the society organized in all leading 
institutions; for the society exists, not to confer another honorific decora- 
tion, but for serious work. 

It may be said that we already have the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the American Economic Association, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Sociological Society, and similar 
bodies. But these are not strictly academic societies, and they cannot 
perform the work which Alpha Zeta Pi is designed to accomplish any 
more than the American Zodlogical Society can perform the work of 
Sigma Xi. 
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The undersigned happens to be the president of the local chapter of 
Alpha Zeta Pi at the University of Missouri for the current academic 
year. He will be glad to render any assistance he can in organizing 
chapters in other institutions. No national organization has yet been 
formed. It is not for the University of Missouri chapter to say what 
conditions will govern admission to a national organization if such should 
ever be formed. That the national] organization would have to deter- 
mine. In the meantime I would urge that in all institutions where it 
is desired to promote high standards of scholarship in the social sciences 
similar societies be organized, if possible on broad lines, including all 
faculty members who have a genuine interest in the scientific study of 
the social life and all Seniors and graduate students who show decided 


promise of achievement in those lines. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Mr. C. C. Church, of the University of Chicago, has been elected to 
the position of professor of history and social science. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, of the University of Chicago, has accepted an 
appointment for one year in the absence of Assistant Professor W. H. 
Parker, who was granted a year’s leave of absence for war service. 
Dr. Steiner wiil teach the courses in practical sociology and serve as 
associate superintendent of the local charity organization society. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Professor Bird T. Baldwin, formerly of Swarthmore College, has 
accepted the directorship of the recently established Bureau of Child 


Welfare. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Professor C. A. Ellwood, the chairman of the department of Soci- 
ology, has been elected for the present year the president of the local 
chapter of Alpha Zeta Pi, an honorary society designed to promote the 
interests of the social sciences. 


Mount Hotyoke COLLEGE 
Mr. Clarence L. Northcutt, of the University of Chicago, has accepted 
an appointment to a position in sociology. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 
Professor C. J. Galpin, of the University of Wisconsin, gave seven 
addresses at the Country Rural Life Conference which was held in con- 
nection with the summer session. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Professor C. C. North has been granted leave of absence for a year 
to represent the American Recreation and Playground Association for 
the Training Camp Commission in the organization of communities to 
solve the problems arising from the location of camps in their vicinity. 

Mr. Donald R. Taft, of Columbia University, and Mr. Frederic M. 
Thrasher, of the University of Chicago, have accepted appointments as 
instructors in sociology. 


REED COLLEGE 
Mr. Paul Douglas, of the University of Illinois, has been elected 
instructor in sociology. 


St. Paut’s SEMINARY 
Father Paul Perigord, formerly Professor of Sacramental Theology 


in St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, and now a lieutenant in 
the French army, is an instructor in the officers’ training camp at 
Camp Devons, Ayer, Massachusetts. 


Texas SCHOOL oF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


Mr. Stuart A. Queen, secretary of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections of California, accepted the position as first director of this 
recently established school of social work. The Texas School of Civics 
and Philanthropy is in Houston, Texas, and has the entire Southwest 
as its field for the training of social workers. Mr. Queen is a graduate 
of Pomona College and was a graduate student for three years at the 
University of Chicago. 
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The Mentality of the Criminal Woman. A Comparative Study of the 
Criminal Woman, the Working Girl, and the Efficient Working 
Woman in a Series of Mental and Physical Tests. By JEAN 
WEIDENSALL, PH.D. Educational Psychology Monograph 
No. 14. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1916. Pp. xiv+ 


332. 

This volume, which is No. 14 of the series of Educational Monographs 
edited by Professor Whipple, deals with a set of tests and examinations of 
a group of inmates of the Bedford Hills Reformatory. The original 
object of this work was to discover means of determining the reformabil- 
ity of women in advance of sentence. 

The most serious difficulty experienced at the beginning of this 
research was the lack of normal standards for comparison. This was 
overcome by using the norms worked out by Dr. Woolley of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau of Cincinnati. Dr. Woolley’s norms are for 
groups younger than the reformatory inmates examined, being standards 
for fourteen- and fifteen-year-old working girls. This, in the opinion 
of the author, is an advantage in that it was possible to determine with 
exactness the per cent of our charges that are no older mentally than the 
fourteen- or fifteen-year-old girl. 

Certain standard tests were also given to a group of eighteen college 
maids having successful work records and who represent the better 
type of domestic servant of the same age as the women who constitute 
the reformatory group. 

Corresponding to the norms for the standard group of fourteen- and 
fifteen-year-old girls, the following determinations were made: 

1. Height 

2. Weight 

3. Strength of grip, right and left hand 

4. Rapidity of movement and indexes of fatigue 

5. Steadiness of hand 

6. Card sorting 

7. Cancellation of the letter “a” 

8. Memory span and the percentage of seven, eight, and nine digits 
remembered 
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9. Substitution 
10. Completion of sentences 
11. Association by opposites 


Besides the Cincinnati tests, the series already in use at the Bedford 
Hills laboratory was given to this special group for purposes of com- 
parison with the other inmates. Of these tests the following are included 
in the monograph: 

1. Woodworth and Wells’ cancellation of numbers. 

2. Binet’s memory for number series. 

3. Facility and character of handwriting checked in terms of Thorndike’s 
measuring scales and correlated with Binet age. 

4. (a) Rate and character of reading, correlated with Binet age; (6) num- 


ber of ideas recalled. 
5. (2) Woodworth and Wells’ standard directions tests, easy and hard; 


(b) two new verbal directions tests. 
7. Healy-Fernald tests (a) cross line A and B and the code, correlated with 


Binet age; (b) construction A and B. 
8. Formation of new motor habits, mirror drawing tests as described by 


Whipple. 


The tests were given to those women admitted to Bedford Hills 
between January 1 and the end of October, 1913. One hundred women 


were examined out of a total admission for the year of 208. Of the 100 
tested only 88 are used in the percentile tables and curves. Twelve 
“foreign women” were omitted because of language difficulties. 
“These omissions tend to eliminate more of the less intelligent and less 
schooled ones, so that the final tables and curves are a little better, 
rather than a little worse, than would have been the case could we have 
tested the women in their own language and included the whole hundred.” 

The book contains six chapters and an appendix. Chapter i states 
the problem and deals with the selection of tests. Chapter ii describes 
the tests and methods used, classification of groups, and gives the original 
records. Chapters iii and iv deal with an analysis of the experimental 
data and results. Chapter v gives an analysis of the social, industrial, 
and physical records. Chapter vi summarizes and states the conclusions, 
and the Appendix contains various social and industrial records. There 
is a preface by the editor and by the author and an introduction by Dr. 
Katherine B. Davis, the superintendent of the reformatory. 

In spite of the painstaking endeavor to measure and analyze the per- 
sonality and mental equipment of the women examined, the results are 
stated only as tentative conclusions. While, therefore, the work does 
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not solve the problems set, it gives considerable encouragement to the 
scientific workers in the field of criminology. Thus the author is able 
to determine that “approximately 40 per cent of the Bedford 88 are 
decidedly less efficient in whatever these tests measure than is the 
average Cincinnati working girl of fifteen.” 

The kind of work which is being done at Bedford Hills, of which this 
volume is an excellent example, is of inestimable service to the commu- 
nity in freeing the field of criminology from prejudice and convention. 
The fact stands out clearly in this study that delinquency cannot be 
successfully investigated or treated from the point of view merely of its 
social relations. The conviction is growing that the study of criminality 
is a branch of mental science. The author points out that “at best, the 
strong character cannot be the rule among individuals two-thirds of 
whom have less intelligence than that possessed by the average individual 
among a group of children of fifteen.” The reformatory type of delin- 
quent must be considered as deficient in some respect, even though he 
may not come under the accepted classification of feeble-mindedness. 
Even the more intelligent third of the subjects dealt with in this study 
differs very markedly in stability and emotional control from the com- 
parable successful individuals described under the group of college 
minds. Most of the reformatory women represent social failures due 
to some inherent weakness of character—“they have made a failure 
of prostitution, even as they have made a failure of everything else. 
Scanty, indeed, is the comfort or happiness that has fallen to their lot. 
They have not the wit to escape fine and arrest, and few come to the 
reformatory who are not woefully illclad and unkempt.” 

HERMAN M. ADLER 


PSYCHOPATHIC INSTITUTE 
Coox County JuvENILE Court 


An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace and the Terms of Its Perpetua- 
tion. By THORNSTEIN VEBLEN. New York: Macmillan, 
1917. Pp. xiii+367. $2.00. 

The problem of readjustment at the conclusion of the present war 
challenges the attention of all thoughtful persons. Books in which they 
are scientifically discussed deserve more consideration than the current 
run of literature dealing with the various phases of the war itself. Among 
such books there can be found few if any manifesting a deeper penetra- 
tion or a more impartial treatment of the mode of securing a permanent 
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peace and of the obstacles which lie in the way of it than this volume by 
Professor Veblen. 

The specific questions considered are, first, “what are the terms on 
which peace at large may hopefully be installed and maintained? What, 
if anything, is there in the present situation that visibly makes for a 
realization of these necessary terms within the calculable future? And 
what are the consequences presumably due to follow in the near future 
from the installation of such a peace at large?’’ The answers to these 
questions are sought, “not in terms of what ought dutifully to be done 
toward the desired consummation, but rather in terms of those known 
factors of human behavior that can be shown by analysis of experience to 
control the conduct of nations in conjunctions of this kind.” 

Without waiting for answers one is inclined to reflect that a scientific 
analysis of human experience, while it should show what has controlled 
the conduct of nations in the past, may not rightfully claim to evince 
what must control such conduct in the future. There is always an “if” 
in projecting the line of social advancement on the basis of past experi- 
ence. There is always the possibility, though it may not be a probabil- 
ity, and more’s the pity, that a nation may “wake up,’’ take thought, 
and by so doing modify its course of development as previously deter- 
mined by the controlling factors of the past. This the author would 
doubtless admit, for he is no Jaissez-faire philosopher. It is therefore 
a fair interpretation of his avowal of method to say that he evinces 
anticipatively an unwarranted sensitiveness to the rather cheap criticism 
so often directed against the hortatory method. Science does not 
exhort, but a man of science who from a knowledge of the past foresees 
the dangers of the future does not lower the dignity of his work by 
well-grounded appeal for social action. Even the ancient prophets with 
little science but much prescience managed to say some things which 
the world will not willingly let die. We are inclined to think that this 
book would be a more successful piece of work if the author had been less 
successful in detaching himself from the present social situation. It 
somehow gives the impression of a lack of sincerity and earnestness. 
The author is too cool. The treatment would have lacked nothing in 
dignity and would have gained in compelling power if along with the 
scientific analysis of present habituations of thought, of preconceptions, 
and of prejudices which have lead the world into the present débécle, 
it had distinctly avowed as object a conviction of sin on the part of 
modern nations and proclaimed with some of the vehemence of the 
ancient prophets, “Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish!”’ 
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All this by the way. Another reflection, however, before we proceed 
to the answers set forth to the questions raised. 

In clearing the ground for the discussion the author apparently could 
not avoid a fling at the pacifists. That is of course perfectly legitimate. 
It is the open season for pacifists. Their “quest for a basis of enduring 
peace,” he says, “has resulted in nothing tangible.” True enough, 
but they seem to be about the only persons who have been on such 
quest. At least nobody else appears to have been in eager pursuit of 
it or with more fruitful results. The difficulty with the pacifist accord- 
ing to indictments, all and several, is that he is poorly equipped with 
knowledge of society. For his poor equipment, however, he is not 
altogether to blame. Something should be charged against those 
scientists who profess to view society objectively, and, while evincing 
confidence in their own power of self-direction, disclaim that power 
for society as a whole. According to a more or less gratuitous fling in 
this book the pacifist labors to prove the axiomatic—that war is 
bloodier than peace.”” It would be well if this were the case, but it is 
not. There is by no means general recognition of the pacifist’s claim 
that war, being “the sum of all villainies,’’ utterly deserves the contempt 
of all moral and reflecting men. The truth is that men almost generally 
are impressed by the glamor, the “pomp and circumstance,”’ of war. 
Witness the dominant appeal of current literature in word and illustra- 
tion. We need another Cervantes and a new Don Quixote to do for 
war what the greatest of satires did for feudalism and knight-errantry. 
And this service is as likely to be performed by an avowed pacifist as 
by any of his too abundant and unsparing critics. 

Turning now to the findings of the book we have, first, that perma- 
nent peace requires the complete elimination of dynastic governments 
and imperial establishments as, for instance, in Germany and Japan. 
There must follow a league of nations on a footing of formal equality. 
The definite line of procedure with regard to Germany, whose case is 
regarded as typical, is presented as follows: 


1. The definitive elimination of the Imperial establishment, together with 
the monarchical establishments of the several states of the Empire and the 


privileged classes; 
2. Removal or destruction of all warlike equipment, military and naval, 


defensive and offensive; 
3. Cancelment of the public debt, of the Empire and of its members— 
creditors of the Empire being accounted accessory to the culpable enterprise 


of the Imperial government; 
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4. Confiscation of such industrial equipment and resources as have con- 
tributed to the carrying on of the war, as being also accessory; 

5. Assumption by the League at large of all debts incurred, by the Entente 
belligerents or by neutrals, for the prosecution or by reason of the war, and 
distribution of the obligation so assumed, impartially among the members of the 
League, including the peoples of the defeated nations; 

6. Indemnification for all injury done to civilians in the invaded terri- 
tories; the means for such indemnification to be procured by confiscation of all 
estates in the defeated countries exceeding a certain very modest maximum, 
calculated on the average of property owned, say, by the poorer three-fourths 
of the population—the kept classes being properly accounted accessory to the 
Empire’s culpable enterprise [pp. 271-72]. 

Having thus, perhaps the author would prefer us to say “ predicted”’ 
the post-bellum procedure, the book goes on to the consideration of 
certain conditions which after the establishment of peace are likely to 
arise to jeopardize its continuance. These conditions will owe their 
appearance, first of all, to patriotism, which is defined as “a sense of 
partisan solidarity in respect of prestige,” which with fair accuracy 


describes the sentiment as “she is taught,” but particularly to the con- 
tinuance of the present industrial order, that is, the price system. With 
unsparing and most acute analysis it is shown that even if we are suc- 
cessful in securing peace as between nations, the continuous conduct of 


business affairs for gain must lead inevitably to internal dissensions 
between those who have and those who have not, which in turn will lead 
to war. For both parties being equally persuaded of the justice of their 
claims a decision either way will be an intolerable iniquity in the eyes 
of the losing side, and history teaches that in such quarrels the recourse 
has always been to force (p. 366). The preservation then of our present 
pecuniary scheme of law and order is incompatible with continuous 
peace. 

This prospect of consequences to follow from the installation of peace at 
large might well be taken into account beforehand by those who are aiming 
to work out an enduring peace [p. 366] It should evidently be part of 
their endeavors from the outset to put events in train for the present abatement 
and eventual abrogation of the rights of ownership and of the price system in 
which these rights take effect [p. 367]. 

Exactly so. After all, then, we learn from the book something which 
“dutifully should be done.” Will the nations do it? One is reminded 
of the parable of the rich young man, who, on being told what it was 
necessary for him to do to attain perfection, “went away sorrowful,” 
and, so far as we are informed, returned no more. 
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We regard this book as thoroughly worth while. It is a dispassion- 
ate, objective, and uncompromising treatment of a most important 
subject. It is written in an attractive style. Droll humor lights up 
a page now and then, and in the treatment of the foibles of men and 
nations there is the trenchant irony that is characteristic of the style 


Veblenesque. 
I. W. Howertu 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Science and Learning in France. With a Survey of Opportunities 
for American Students in French Universities. Edited by 
Joun H. Wicmore. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1917. 
Pp. xxxviii+454. $1.50. 

One of the beneficial results of this war is that we are getting better 
acquainted with our Allies, especially France, Russia, and Great Britain. 
France, as the homeland of sociology, is of especial interest to American 
students of the science, for it was French science which gave birth to 
sociology. The purpose of this volume is to put before the American 
public the contributions of France in all fields of scientific knowledge; 
and in addition to furnish to American university students all information 
bearing on graduate work in France. 

Each chapter, therefore, sets forth briefly: (1) the notable achieve- 
ments of French scholarship in that particular field during the past 
century; (2) the course of instruction given in that particular field, now 
or recently, in the universities of France, particularly at the University 
of Paris; (3) the facilities available for study and research, including 
libraries, laboratories, archives, museums, and special schools. 

There is a brief introduction on “The Mind of France” by ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard. This is followed by a longer introduction 
by Professor George Ellery Hale on “The Intellectual Inspiration of 
Paris.”” Then, successively, the great fields of scientific study and 
research are surveyed in the manner described above, beginning with 
anthropology and archaeology and ending with sociology and zodlogy. 
There are several appendixes on educational advantages in France, 
the organization, degrees, and requirements of institutions of higher 
learning, and, finally, an appendix on practical suggestions. 

Beside the different committees of American scholars who drafted the 
various chapters, the book is sponsored by nearly a thousand represen- 
tative teachers in American universities. As a handbook for American 
students who contemplate study abroad the book will be indispensable. 
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One cannot help wishing that some similar book should also be prepared 
and published regarding the opportunities for American students in 
British universities. Our knowledge of foreign universities has been 
confined too exclusively to those of Germany. 

It is to be regretted that certain little slips appear in the book, since 
its ultimate and cardinal mission, as stated in the Preface, is to pay 
just tribute to French learning. For example, on p. 100, Comte’s name 
is given as Le Comte, and he is named as among the “graduates” of the 
Ecole Polytechnique, whereas he was expelled from that institution at the 
end of his second year for insubordination. But in a large, collaborated 


work such slips are probably unavoidable. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


Social Progress and the Darwinian Theory. By GEORGE NASMYTH. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. Pp. xxiii 
+417. 

In the author’s own words the object of this book is to make “avail- 
able for English readers some of the important results of recent researches 
on the application of Darwin’s theory of human society.” Novikov’s 
works, especially La Critique du Darwinisme social and La Justice et 
V'expansion de la vie, furnish the scientific basis for this study. The book 
starts with an Introduction by Norman Angell, and the subject-matter is 
then divided into three parts: (1) “The Philosophy of Force,” (2) ‘ Mu- 
tual Aid as a Factor in Social Progress,” (3) “Justice as a Prime Social 
Need.” 

In Part I the author discusses at considerabie length the causes of the 
development of “social Darwinism.” He points out its fundamental 
errors and shows its futility in the solution of economic, social, and 
political problems. While the philosophy of force has its roots away 
back in the writings of Heraclitus and Ephesus, and while it gained 
dominance in the writings of Machiavelli, Bodin, and Hobbes, still it 
did not enjoy general scientific sanction until Darwin published his 
Origin of Species,in 1859. The subsequent misinterpretation of Darwin’s 
theory of social progress and misapplication of his theory of biological 
evolution, by militarists, statesmen, and sociologists, accounts for most 
of the distress found in society today as well as for the backwardness of 
social science generally. 

Part II is devoted to an interpretation of Darwin’s true theories of 
human society and social progress as they are presented in chaps. iii, 
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iv, v, and xxi of The Descent of Man. The author shows by copious 
quotation that Darwin, in direct contrast to the philosophers of force, 
finds the foundations of morality and social progress in the social instincts 
and the fact of human association. This discovery shatters the sup- 
ports of the social Darwinists and at the same time affords a comforting 
foundation for the author’s dream of a world-federation. 

The last part of the book is concerned with the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of a world-federation. The author believes that such a federa- 
tion is not only in harmony with, but is the logical outcome of, Darwin’s 
theory of social progress. He recognizes grave obstacles in the way of 
world-federation, among which is mentioned “land hunger and desire 
for territorial conquest; the spirit of jingoism and the desire for national! 
expansion; the enormous financial interests involved in the private 
manufacture of armaments; ... . race prejudice and race hatred; 
egotism and social myopia of the nations.” However, in spite of all the 
perversities of human nature, as soon as men realize the truth of the 
fact that their personal interests are in harmony with the spirit of 
justice and association they will cease from the policy of “collective 
homicide” and enter upon a new era of progress and prosperity. 

As the author intimates, there is probably nothing in this book 
that may not be found in the writing of Novikov, Kropotkin, and Norman 
Angell; however, the book serves a distinct and timely function in pre- 
senting to the English-reading public, in a clear and scholarly manner, 


the fruits of these more first-hand studies. 
R. D. McKenzie 


Onto State UNIVERSITY 

Economic Moralism. An Essay in Constructive Economics. By 
James HALDANE SmitH. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. 283, with Index. $1.75. 

The author states, in the Preface, that when the war is finished there 
will be awakened a new interest in ethical relationships between groups, 
and lying at the root of all right living is right conduct in economic 
affairs. It is owing to man’s neglect of this ethical inquiry that there 
has been such intolerable suffering from war, poverty, and crime (p. 7). 

The main purpose of the book is to foreshadow those “economic 
arrangements” that must be had before justice between man and man 
in wealth production can be assured (p. 8). 

The volume is divided into two main parts: I, “The Ethical Basis,” 
and II, “‘The Economic Basis.” 
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The writer agrees with Herbert Spencer that there must be a division 
of ethics into “absolute” and “relative,” but disagrees with him espe- 
cially in the methods by which relative ethics is to be applied. 

The moralizing of the landlord and the capitalist is an impossible 
task in the economic sphere (p. 58), and “not till rent, interest, and profit 
—the trinity of evil—are destroyed, root and branch, will justice, 
liberty, and brotherhood be realised”’ (p. 60). 

In chap. iii of Part I the virtues of economic moralism are con- 
trasted with the errors and dangers of socialism. The writer designates 
certain moralist institutions that are already wholly or partially realized 
—such as postal and telegraph service—production of gas, electricity, 
running of tramways, docks, public baths, etc. (p. 98). And yet “the 
trail of capitalism is over all these activities, rendering them imperfect 
from the viewpoint of economic moralism.” 

If, however, a radical application of moralist principles were resorted 
to all these imperfections would disappear and complete economic 
moralism would be realized. 

He defines economic moralism as 

The public ownership and management of all means of production, the 
public supply, by production and exchange of the requirements of the com- 
munity—namely, shelter, clothing, food, and all other articles and services 


required by individual members of the community, the co-ordination of all 
economic activities for the general or national good, and the abolition of all 
unearned income, except to the incapacitated, the remuneration of the workers 
being mainly in proportion to their diligence [p. 99]. 


In Part II the economic framework is set up, first as an ideal, based 
upon absolute ethics. Here he treats of public ownership of the means 
of production, private property, renewal and raising of industrial 
capital, equitable distribution of economic rent, remuneration of labor, 
national insurance, and taxation; second as practical social machinery 
based upon relative ethics. Here is discussed the transition to economic 
moralism. It is undoubtedly true that there must take place some form 
of world reconstruction “after the war” in which both the economic and 
ethical questions are chiefly involved. The writer of Economic Moralism 
has shown the errors and failures of collectivist and socialist schemes 
for national and international economic control; it remains for the 
reader to judge whether economic moralism, as outlined in this volume, 
furnishes the solution of the problem of economic maladjustment, 


human nature remaining as a factor in the problem. 
Epwin L. Earp 


Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Social Insurance: An Economic Analysis. By ROBERT Morse 
Woopsury, Px.D., Assistant Professor in the University of 
Kansas. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 171. 


’ 


The “economic analysis” referred to in the secondary title of this 
book consists of a critical study of the burden of social insurance. This 
is the main subject discussed. The author put to himself the questions: 
What is the cost of social insurance? Where does it fall? Do the 
answers to these questions show the policy to be socially wise ? 

That voluntary insurance by the workers themselves is not an 
adequate alternative to compulsory insurance seems to be proved by 
chap. ii, in which the author shows what a small proportion of the work- 
ing class of the United States carries anything like sufficient insurance. 
However, he might have given some space to the contentions that educa- 
tion and agitation would be capable of vastly increasing the number of 
voluntary insurers; that the policy of compelling a man by law to do 
things for his own welfare should only be adopted as a last resort; that 
a very large section of the workers do not carry insurance because their 
wages are too low; and that compulsory insurance will tend to function 
as a substitute for living wages. Some of these points indicate real 
social “costs’’ involved in the policy of compulsory insurance. 

In his two chapters on accident cost the author shows that the 
greater outlay involved in the policy of workmen’s compensation as 
compared with that of employers’ liability is more than offset socially 
by the gain to the workers, and that in the absence of compensation 
laws the employer does not bear the burden of accident insurance by 
paying wages that are high in proportion to the mortality of the industry. 
Turning then to the question of the cost of social insurance in all its 
forms—against sickness, invalidity, and old age as well as against 
accidents—he finds that it has not been a serious burden upon industry 
in Germany; that there is no reason to fear any different result in the 
United States, nor any important decrease in wages; and that social 
insurance would increase rather than diminish thrift among the working 
classes. The general conclusion drawn is that the advantages of a policy 
of social insurance considerably outweigh the disadvantages. 

The volume will be especially aelpful to those whom it is intended to 
serve; namely, persons who desire in brief form specific information and 
critical discussion on the problem of social-insurance costs. It presents 


facts in place of fears, hopes, and assumptions. 
Joun A. RYAN 


CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
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An Introduction to Rural Sociology. By Paut L. Voct. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1917. Pp. xvi+443. $2.50. 

Since the publication of the report of Roosevelt’s “Country Life 
Commission” there has been a continuous flow of writings on the social 
and economic conditions in the rural districts of America. Much of this 
material has come from the pens of writers who have never experienced 
the ideas they expressed and they had no facts upon which to base their 
general statements. It is, therefore, refreshing to read Professor 
Vogt’s book, which, for the most part, is based upon careful scientific 
investigations and research studies. ‘Introduction to Rural Sociology” 
is a real contribution to the literature on rural life. 

The chapter headings are well selected and they are a good index 
to the subject-matter in the book. These headings are: ‘Rural Social 
Organization,” ‘The Physical Setting for Rural Life,” “The Improve- 
ment of Agricultural Methods,” “Means of Communication and Rural 
Welfare,” “The Land Question and Rural Welfare,”’ ‘The Farmers’ 
Labor Income,” ‘Movements of Population,” ‘Rural Health—Physi- 
cal,” “‘Rural Health—Mental,” “The Rural Social Mind,” “Rural 
Morality,” “The Farmer in Politics,” ‘Farmers’ Economic Organiza- 
tions,” “‘Farmers’ Social Organizations,” ‘The School as a Factor in 
Rural Life,” “Other Rural Agencies,” “The Rural Church-Measures 
for Improvement,” ‘‘The County Fair,” “The Village in Relation to 
Rural Life,” “The Village in History,” “ Village Growth and Decline,” 
“Socialization of the Village,’ “Health and Sanitation in Villages,” 
“Village Political Life,”’ “The Reverse Side of the Rural Problem,” and 
“Methods of Approach to the Rural Problem.” 

The author has carefully analyzed the available material which he 
uses in each chapter. He places the emphasis on the fundamental 
problems of rural life. He uses much first-hand material that he has 
collected in his research studies. The chapter on “Rural Morality” is 
a valuable contribution because it is based upon the author’s research 
studies. His data refute the genera'ized statements that have been 
made by writers who are not hampered by facts. His studies show 
that the open country is still morally cleaner than the village or city. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters in the book are the five chapters 
given over to a sane discussion of the village as “the natural center of 
rural life.” He says, “In the agricultural community the time will 
probably come when those who live in the village will be in fact in co- 
operative business with the farmers.” His plea for co-operation between 
the village and the open country is fundamentally sound. 
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The book should be used’ widely as a text on rural sociology for 
undergraduate courses in colleges and normal schools. 


Epwin L. Horton 
Kansas STATE AGRICULTURE COLLEGE 


Collective Bargaining in the Lithographic Industry. By H. E. 
HoAGLAnD. Columbia University Studies, No. 176. New 
York: Columbia University, 1917. Pp. 130. $1.00. 

The experiences of organized groups in their efforts to get along with 
each other are of primary importance and interest to sociology. The 
present volume is a historical description of such an experience of the 
employers and employees in the lithographic industry. Their mutual 
affairs have not been regulated by discussion and arbitration, but by the 
arbitrary decisions of the side with superior economic power. Prior to 
1904 the union “dictated” the terms of employment, being enabled by its 
apprenticeship regulations to control the supply of labor sufficiently 
to accomplish this, while the unorganized employers clamored in the 
name of justice for mutual government. Then, while the union was 
wasting its strength in jurisdictional disputes, the employers organized 
a strong association. Probably because of the greater financial resources 
of the members, it has been superior to the union in its technique of 
bargaining, publicity, mutual support of members, discipline of members, 
and avoidance of jurisdictional disputes. At any rate since 1906 the 
positions of the organizations have been reversed and the employers’ 
association now “dictates” the terms of employment while the union 
longs for mutua] government. 

This volume is the result of a study made by the author for the 
Industrial Relations Commission. It is clear, well written, and free 
from bias or prejudice. The interpretations are in terms of what each 
side said and did, as presented in the journals of the organizations, and 
not much use is made for interpretative purposes of the general, social, 
and technological situation in which the organizations were placed. 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


From the Home to the Charge: A Psychological Study of the Soldier.—The 
men who are fighting under the peculiar conditions and strain of modern war were a 
short time ago peaceful and normal citizens. The mental attitude assumed toward 
army service often determines types of behavior under certain circumstances. Before 
the declaration of war there were psychic tension, restlessness, and depression. After- 
ward there was a submerging of the individual into the national consciousness. People 
were almost entirely governed by their emotions. Individual thinking nearly ceased. 
The mob spirit gained the mastery everywhere. All psychic activity was collective, 
strong, and quick. Great credulity was characteristic of all the warring nations. The 
potential soldier was influenced by the subtle suggestion of the uniform and the poster. 
The latter almost hypnotized him. From everywhere men flocked to the colors. 

The army is a leveler of social groups. Social distinction remains only between 
men and officers. When the uniform is donned, the individuality is submerged and a 
new life is found in the group consciousness. Peace, mental poise, and relaxation 
follow. Rapidity of adaptation depends upon mental attitudes and motives for enlist- 
ing. Change takes place slowly. A long time is required to get men to act as a unit. 
In the training camp the men live on the plain of the physical. Psychical activities 
are reduced to the lowest level. There are some exceptions, and there are revolts of 
individual minds against military despotism. These men usually become officers. 
Such are the business men and students. The majority are governed by the pleasure- 
pain principle. The soldier’s training aims to give him a sense of physical fitness. 


After men become a: _—— life seems satisfactory for a while. After long training 


they grow restless and want to go into real service. 

Soldiers in transportation from England to France were jovial. No doubt 
their feelings were at variance with their seeming indifference to hardships. They 
are really human and sensible to comfort. New factors play upon their mind at the 
cantonments. One is the indifference of the men actively engaged in the struggle. 
They seldom talk about it. They everywhere prefer safety. Another factor is the 
calmness and confidence of the men, sure of victory. These take away much of the 
fear and terror from the new men. New troops are always reckless slaves of curiosity— 
very imaginative. The physical sensuous nature almost entirely rules. Plenty 
of food is essential to maintenance of combativeness a efficiency. Every indication 
points to a reversion to primitive types, to lower racial levels, where the needs of the 
organism are supplied at whatever cost. On the firing line the group is welded 
together; this insures complete obedience to authority. 

In the trenches the soldier rapidly adapts himself to the environment and soon 
loses fear of death. Fear and cowardice largely depend upon the state of the nerves. 
Humor banishes fear and despair to rout; so there is much telling of jokes and 
singing. The war has dou men’s religious conceptions. Religion is shorn of 
formality and ritual. It has been associated with things opposed to those typical of 
camp life. Some are inspired by lofty religious ideals; the majority are fatalists. A 
strange phenomenon is lack of hate for the enemy. Especially is this true of the 
English. The enemy is regarded as impersonal. The dominant motive in attack is 
self-preservation. Fear vanishes; the soldier is a brute beast, shorn of higher instincts 
and culture. He is aware only of group, which he feels instinctively affords him 
protection. The horror of killing is soon succeeded by a sense of pleasure. He does 
not question the morality of his acts; he does not think about them. The officers 
determine the morale of the soldiers. Intensity of fighting produces great physical 
changes, exhaustion, depression, and sometimes stimulation. In modern trench 
warfare armies seldom suffer a retreat; it is usually a series of repulses. If the latter 
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are common, a lowering of the morale results. When soldiers are wounded, their 
action toward others changes; it is rational and self-conscious. No generalizations 
can be made regarding psychic states; they are determined by the seriousness of 
wounds and the organs affected. It is believed, however, that to the wounded war 
is repulsive, not to be discussed, and that the present is the all-important.—Charles 
Bird, American Journal of Psychology, July, 1917. pe nl 


The Need for Social Psychology.—It may be said that the study of social psy- 
chology had its rise in the Principles of Psychology by William James which was pub- 
lished in 1890. Such treatment as Professor James gives the social self, the instincts, 
and the psychic influence resulting from persons in association has laid the basis and 
suggested lines along which more recent social psychologists have conducted their 
studies. In the same year that James’s pees we was published there appeared the 
Laws of Imitation by that brilliant French sociologist, Gabriel Tarde. On the part of 
both “‘there was the recognition of the needs for social ends of a more scientific treat- 
ment of collective human nature and the important réle of psychoiogy in building up 
the new social science.” The work of Tarde in France was followed in the United States 
by Baldwin and Ross. To Tarde all psychological phenomena are either physiological 
or social. The next great steps in social psychology were taken by McDougall, 
Thorndike, and Graham Wallas and changed the direction of the study from the path 
of imitation and suggestion that it was following. Writers on crowd psychology 
“assumed that the psychology of the individual left to himself is reflective ana rational, 
while man’s emotional obsessions and irrationalities are to be accounted for by the psy- 
chology of association with others.” The question of imitation is reduced to its just 
share of attention as we find out whether or not it is just one of the tendencies of man’s 
original nature. The task of social psychology is to find out how changes take place 
in the formation of a mind out of native instincts in connection with an environment 
and also the changes involved in the reform of “‘social institutions by breaking up 
habits and giving Me pow intensity and scope to some impulse.’’ The application of 
the statistical method and the behavioristic movement have greatly influenced social 
psychology. The behavioristic movement investigates the specific processes going on 
in the minds of socii and the actions of the group. Social psychology has been greatly 
set back by the application of the introspective method to objective associated life. 
“Mind,” which is acquired, “represents a reorganization of original activities through 
their operation in a given environment,” and the ready-made mind works to produce 
institutions and customs as they have been in the past and are today. The new point 
of view in social psychology is based upon the original activities of man and seeks to 
change mind by creating changes in the social environment.—John Dewey, Psycho- 
logical Review, July, 1917. G. E. H. 


The Structure of the Unconscious.—The universal similarity of human brains 
leads us to conclude that they have a common function which we call the collective 
psyché. This consists, according to Janet, of ‘‘inferior parts” of the functions of the 
mind which are inherited and which act automatically. The collective psyché con- 
stitutes the psychological non-ego, the image of the objective world (l’image, objet). 
The persona! consciousness and unconscious comprise the “‘superior parts” of the 
psychic functions; this portion is acquired and developed ontogenetically, as a result 
of personal differentiation. When the collective psyché enters the realms of the 
personality of the individual, the opposing elements separate into diverse groups 
(Gegensatzpaar). A conflict between vice and virtue, good and evil, arises. We call 
this conflict the conflict of repression (Verdranzungskampf). As a result of this conflict 
the collective psyché is supp ‘ 

There are two theories of the conflict of repression: (1) According to the theory of 
regressive reconstitution of the personality, the latter tends to free itself from the 
collective psyché. This th may be treated under three headings according to the 
different opinions with pm | to the contents of the unconscious: (a) the reductive 
theory, which reduces all psychological functions to suppressed infantile sexual tend- 
encies which may advantageously be substituted by a normal sexual activity; (6) the 
Machitheorie, which reduces all psychological function to a desire for power and infan- 
tile safety; (c) the theory which. regards the unconscious as a collective archaic psy- 
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chology of the primitive state which explains sexual symbolism and desire for power 
as well as the religious, philosophic, and mythological tendencies as being inherited in 
the contents of the unconscious. (2) According to another theory, the personality 
of the individual tends to identify itself with the collective psyché which produces in the 
individual a renewal of life, or arouses a mystic desire to unite himself with the “ocean 
of divinity.” The dominant function of the collective psyché produces “disassocia- 
tion of personality,” which consists in the liberation of imagination. This mental 
state is similar to the form of insanity called dementia praecox and is characterized 
by the fact that the unconscious is introduced in the place of the functioning of reality 
and attributes to its activity a real value-—Dr. G. G. Jung, “‘La Structure de |’incon- 
scient,” Archives de Psychologie, December, 1916. . 


The Laws of the Lives of Peoples.—The life of a nation is determined by 
existence of four conditions: (1) common interests, (2) a civilization which will enable 
the nation to be independent of others, (3) a common tongue, and (4) a common 
religion. Even the existence of only one of these four conditions is sufficient to give the 
nation a survival power. But the abolishing of all the four conditions results in the 
death of the nation. All nations may be divided into two groups: (1) dead nations, 
like the Egyptians, Babylonians, Romans, and (2) immortal nations, like the Jews, the 
Persians, and the Greeks. The Egyptians existed for at least six thousand years, 
developed a high civilization, possessed their own tongue and a common religion. 
Even when their civilization was in the period of its decline, one thing still kept them 
alive, and that was their religion. But when Constantine put an end to their religious 
ceremonies, an end came also to the life of the Egyptian people. 

Some nations are endowed with a certain degree of immortality. The Jews, for 
instance, have survived the greatest dangers and persecutions, because they have been 
able to retain their religion and their common interests. 

France sses three out of the four vital elements: (1) a great industry, (2) its 
own genius, its own civilization, and (3) its own tongue. But we are menaced by two 
perils which may bring about the destruction of our ple: (1) a low birth-rate, and 
(2) an excessive centralization.—Jules D’Auriae, “Pes Lois de la vie des peuples,”’ 
Reoue internationale de sociologie, March-April, 1917. S. P. 


Race, Nationality, and Mentality.—Races differ in intellectual and physical 
characteristics. Physical characteristics are determined by the cosmic medium; 
intellectual, by the anatomical and physiological organization of individuals, by their 
political, social, and economic régime, and by their education in family and society. 
Mentality is intellectuality as influenced by the cosmic medium. The Jews in the 
deserts of occidental Asia and North Africa divorced themselves from humanity. 
In their religious, social, and political organization they developed intolerance, violence, 
concentration of power, and submissiveness. Meanwhile the Greeks and Latins 
developed democratic institutions, family religion, and freedom of thought. They 
found the source of progress in association, mutual help, love, respect for rights of man, 
and tolerance. They evolved the modern conception of society and civilization, but 
they became the object of double invasion by the mystic mentality of the Jews repre- 
sented in Christianity and the mystic barbarism of the dolicho-blonds of the North. 
This marked the advent of intolerance and the suppression of the Greco-Latin scientific 
progress. The Renaissance tended to reintroduce the liberal and democratic ideals of 
Greece and Rome into France, while the German Reformation tended to unify absolu- 
tism, analogous with the theocratic system of the Jews, with the nationalization 
of the deity. France prepared social organization founded on the consent of indi- 
viduals, families, and classes; Germany, under the influence of the Bible and the 
Darwinian theory, produced a retrograde movement toward the social hatred of the 
prophets. Karl Marx inspired the working class with a desire to dominate and 
destroy the other classes. en: the German working class became imperialistic and a 
servant of autocracy. Nationality, mentality, national and social organization, and 
education served the ideal of force. In this harmonious uniformity they produced 
a military power unknown before, employed to crush humanity. Two principles are 
in the struggle: that of individual liberty and the principle of mystic absolutism 
founded on brutal force.—J. L. de Lanessan, Revue internationale de eet le 
1917. 
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The American Sociological Movement.—The United States is today a focus of 
the social studies, and one can hope for them a most brilliant future. The sociological 
movement of the past fifty years in the United States deserves special attention for 
its scope, originality, and promise. The consciousness of sociological problems and 
the new order of research and study of the social reality begin in the middle of the 
nineteenth century with Auguste Comte. His work shows the social crisis and tend- 
ency to establish new institutions on a solid basis. Analogous conditions gave birth 
to the sociological movement in the Unites States with a character of its own. The 
first period of American sociology is characterized by disorderly and humanitarian 
tendencies, chaos, and sentimentality. Sociological instruction began with the 
establishment of the department of history and politics at Johns Hopkins. There was 
a real nursery of scholars, the majority of whom occupy, at present, prominent positions 
in the country. From universities the movement spread outside to numerous organiza- 
tions for sociological studies. American sociology cannot be defined in a single 
formula. It is rather a method and movement of thought than a body of doctrine, 
and cannot be comprehended in categories of a single system. Its character of 

ropaganda astonishes Europe. American sociologists emphasize the psychological 
acts in the evolution of society and see the human will as a force acting in the process 
of social becoming. Ward detaches himself from the soctibeaionl determinism. 
Small sees in that tendency a provincialism of American thought. From these 
tendencies proceeds the original notion of sociology. The object is the social activity, 
i.e., the relation between the state of mind of men and their actions.—A. Bonafous, 
Reoue internationale de sociologie, June, 1917. . a 


The Evolution of the State and Social Organizations of Russia.—Contrary to the 
opinion of many foreigners Russia has been moved, even under the rule of the Tsars, 
by great ideals of human progress, and is now swiftly assuming the character of an 
advanced democracy. The composition of the Russian nation today consists of 
people only two-thirds of whom speak the Russian language, the other one-third 

f the population belonging to other races. The peasant group forms the mainstay 
of the Russian state. In 1861 Alexander II abolished serfdom and the right of the 
landlord to the labor of the peasants; the result was that the mir, or village com- 
munity, now had all the rights of the previous landlord. The system known as 
krugovaia porouka arose, a system in which the most worthy had to pay the share of the 
shiftless. The old methods of the mir were broken by Prime Minister Stolypin on 
March 17, 1906, and are gradually giving way to the former system of private owner- 
ship. The seriousness of the food supply during the present war has made Russia 
conscious of the need of economic fam + Mery Great social and political progress 
during the war resulted from the part played by the county councils, municipal 
authorities, and peasant communities, the spread of knowledge and education, free- 
dom of thought and conscience, and religious equality. It is more likely that Russia 
will adopt a republic rather than a monarchical form of government. But the ques- 
tion of whether or not the unity of Russia will necessitate the rule of a sovereign will 
be decided by the Constitutional Assembly.—Baron A. Heyking, Asiatic Review, 
July, 1917. G. E. H. 


Self-Pity in Negro Folk-Songs.—The folk-songs of the Negro comprise the 
thoughts of the everyday life of his race. His impulses, sentiments, and attitudes 
tend to find expression through them. Like the cowboy, lumberman, miner, moun- 
taineer, sailor, soldier, railway bum, and pioneer, the Negro is still making his own 
songs and singing those learned from his father. These folk-~songs become permanent 
and subject to little change except for different versions of them dependent upon the 
mood of the singer. ‘Genuine Negro folk-songs’’ represent “spontaneous outbursts 
of intimate affections and impulses.” Self-pity is the dominant theme in the Negro’s 
singing; the prevailing mood, that of introspection. Many writers advance the 
thesis that this characteristic of the songs is the natural outgrowth of the Negro’s 
state of slavery, but a large proportion of the songs pertain to his life of today. If this 
attitude has grown up within the last few generations, it may be safely asserted that 
“the Negro’s self-pity is based on his feeling of race inferiority,” although this may 
only be subconscious in the songs. Generally his inability to better his own condition 
has caused him to take this “‘hard-luck”’ attitude toward himself, but he never attrib- 
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utes his situation to any fault of his own. The Negro is most likely to sing about 
just two things: “what he eats and his woman.” Many of the songs express a feeling 
of race inferiority, and his color always seems to be his badge of shame. On the part 
of both the Negro man and the Negro woman there is a decided preference for the 
light-colored skin. We also find an antagonistic attitude in the songs to the social dis- 
tinction of the whites. Not all Negro songs, however, are those of gloom and self- 
pity for the race.—John A. Lomax, Nation, August, 1917. G. E. H. 


Personality the Aim of Ali Social Eugenics.—There has been a ceaseless collecting 
of facts and propounding of theories about heredity since the first of the last century. 
Two types of heredity are now recognized: physical and social. The physical comes 
first and consists of the natural or inborn qualities with which the child begins its 
separate existence. Where physical heredity ends social heredity begins. The 
former is concerned with nature, the latter with murture. Those who start with 
normal human nature may degenerate and acquire bad characteristics or develop 
into honorable citizens. To prevent degeneration and to promote development is the 
business of social eugenics. The formation of character should be the chief aim of 
education and society. There is much discussion by parliament and in the press 
regarding education after the war. An ideal is lacking. The one thing needful is that 
only the men and women who are fit to build shall be promoted to the work and socially 
ennobled. The progress of society depends upon the nurture of the individuals. 
Invention and initiative are necessary for social progress. A fact that is overlooked 
by many is that the young are not only inertly plastic, but - ponent mae | so also. 
The educational system of England is bad, for it regards social eugenics as a means 


for which society itself, and not the individual, is the end. The true national educa- 
tion at which England should aim is to produce men and women of open mind, intelli- 
gent judgment, and moral courage.—James Ward, Hibbert Journal, July, 1917. 

a. 


The Sex Impulse in the Individual.—The problem of sex is essentially how to 
control the passions so as to get the greatest possible value out of them for the society 
and for the individual. The irrational, ecstatic, and mystical character of the expres- 
sion of the sex instinct demands self-forgetfulness and the careful planning of the 
industrial career of the citizen, so that it may be in itself a true preparation for an 
honorable fatherhood or motherhood. Sex instinct must be included in the considera- 
tions which determine the character of our industrial institutions. They should be 
such that, by demanding a high standard of all-round development, they will make 
for health and happy estates of marriage, and for individual advancement and success. 
In particular, those kinds of work which engage, train, and develop the imagination 
must be given consideration. The opinions of leaders of thought differ very much on 
this matter. Therefore with all carefulness we should seek to work out the industrial 
system that will restore to the individual worker his long-lost opportunity for creative 
labor; that without the conscious co-operation of his emotional faculties he may 
feel that his whole worth has been demanded of him, and has been expressed in his 
individual share of the common everyday labor of his time.—Edward Spencer, 
Athenaeum, July, 1917. A: > 


Juvenile Delinquency: The Facts and Its Cause.—The conference held in 
October, 1916, and the recent conferences held in Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester 
show that there has been an alarming increase of juvenile delinquency. In Leeds 
the delinquency increased 40 per cent from November, 1915, to January, 1916; in 
Manchester, 4.2 per cent in every 1,000 children were brought before the magistrate, 
92.2 per cent of whom were boys. The most frequent offense is theft, and the most 
frequent age of offense is twelve. Of the 2,913 children in the industrial school at 
Leeds, 1,832 were under twelve and 112 under six. 

The remedies suggested for the situation all centered about the use of Jeisure time, 
with one exception. The Leeds conference was still occupied with the old question 
of discipline; it took exception to the working of the Children’s Act forbidding the 
whipping or imprisonment of children under sixteen, because the judge has no alterna- 
tive but to give a term of five years in the reform school, and advocated that whipping 
be reintroduced and the number of strokes increased. Sir Robert Baden-Powell and the 
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medical health officer from Westmoreland, on the other hand, insisted that the prob- 


lem of the slum child has not yet been ad 
pee way out of Salford is to get drunk,’ 


dealt with; 


for the adult “the 
ut no alternative has been created for 


e restless curiosity and imagination of the ‘child.—Canon Rawnsley, Hibbert Journal, 
W. R. 


July, 1917. 
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